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MENTAL ADJUSTMENT IN COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Dr. J. HOWARD BEARD 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


As every individual is the resultant of 
his heredity and environment, as the plas- 
tic, preschool years are those which have 
the greatest influence upon character and 
as forees of elimination and selection have 
been operative during the twelve years of 
the publie schools, the student with a nor- 


mal heredity from a happy home enters 
college with few complexes, fewer unwhole- 
some repressions and no special problems 


for the authorities of the institution. He 
makes his own adjustments without diffi- 
culty, keeps up with his elass, gets along 
with his instructors and usually plays his 
part in eollege with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, 

As normal inheritance, wholesome sur- 
roundings and sound training are by no 
means always the legacy of all high-school 
vraduates, I desire to point out certain in- 
fluences which undermine or promote the 
mental health of college students—factors 
which affect their efficiency, shape their 
character, hold them to high or ignoble 
purposes and carry over into life as deter- 
miners of success or failure. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Heredity contains great potentialities 
for physical, intellectual and emotional 
development, but with the formation of the 





zygote, it becomes a closed chapter except 
as environment and education may make it 
an asset or liability for the individual, his 
parents, his teachers and society. Obvi- 
ously, a college can do nothing about it in 
the student who requests admittance; it 
can only admit or reject him on his ability 
to produce evidence of having met certain 
scholastic requirements. 

Environment and training alone offer 
hope and opportunity for growth. Inher- 
ent in them are extensive possibilities of 
modifiability which will affect not only 
body structure and function, but also 
thinking, feeling and striving. Upon them 
must be directed the theory and practice of 
education in their attempt to improve 
human intellect and character. Euthenies 
rather than eugenics is the opportunity of 
the college to produce more stable, wiser 
and better citizens. 

The problem student is usually home 
made. Upon parents rests the greater part 
of the burden of making surroundings 
wholesome and training effective in devel- 
oping well-rounded and socially useful 
lives. The mental environment of the pre- 
school child is the creation of his parents. 
Faulty or good mental habits are most 
deeply furrowed in the mind during the 
plastic first five years of life. If during 
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this period the normal desires of the child 
for self-expression and self-satisfaction are 
reasonably gratified, facility in adjustment 
and cooperation are developed; if firmly 
the child 


acquires an inclination toward resistance 


suppressed, not infrequently 


and contrariness which may handicap it 
for the rest of its life. 


It is in the home that the child gets 
tendencies to extreme dependence and 


behavior which prevent it from going to 
persons whose attitudes are more impartial 
than its indulgent parents. In this way, 


traits of character are often cultivated 
which destroy initiative and which hamper, 
if they do not incapacitate, the individual, 
until he is unable to make a courageous, 
aggressive attack upon his environment. 
Stanley Hall had in mind the evil fruits of 
parental indulgence when he declared, 
‘*Being an only child is a disease in itself.’’ 

Divided, unhappy homes and divorced 
parents are frequently responsible for the 
maladjustment and psychoneurosis of the 
problem student. Faulty conflicts and 
complexes have their origin in an associa- 
tion with a neurotic mother, a despotic 
father or both. Undisciplined adults are a 
burden to themselves and their friends, but 
they are a calamity for the child who lives 
with them. Unless mental hygiene in- 
cludes the parents and teachers of chil- 
dren, it vainly mops the floor without turn- 
ing off the spigot. 

At school the child 


atmosphere 


first 
stand 


the 
must 


meets 
impersonal and 
upon his own merits, cultivate objectivity 
and adjust himself to the desires of others. 
In it forces are at work which not only 
train and develop him but which may 
prove detrimental through improper meth- 
ods, premature forcing and unwholesome 
surroundings. The public-school system 
not only prepares for college, but it tends 
to select the fit by eliminating those whose 


mental capacity and traits of character are 
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not readily adjustable to the demands of 
higher education. 

THE PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE STUDENT 

The young man or woman who requests 
admission to college is thrice picked, the 
survival of many adjustments. Of one 
hundred pupils entering the first grade 
only seven will reach college; education- 
more than 93 per cent. fall by the 
In the 


ally, 
wayside for one reason or another. 
presence of such facts, it seems not illogical 
to assume that handicapping deficiencies 
of the mind due either to heredity or to 
environment will usually force the malad- 
justed pupil into the 93 per cent. group 
rather than permit him to attend college 
after running the gauntlets of the primary, 
grammar and high schools. 

When admitted to college, the student 
has met more or less successfully the diffi- 
culties of twelve years of education, has 
more or less satisfied the accepted stand- 
ards of modern pedagogy and is presum- 
ably ready for the next step in his training 
As comparatively few freshmen have been 
class repeaters, their arrival at college is a 
certificate of average physical and mental! 
health. 
high-school average of 85 as a prerequisit 


Where the institution requires a 


to entrance, the selective and eliminative 
influence of the publie-school system is 
further accentuated. 

As the average age of college men on 
matriculation is eighteen and_ college 
women, nineteen years, they have passed 
through the greater part of adolescence 
with its emotional with all its 
floundering to achieve balance between de- 
sire and repression, and are approaching 
the relative stability of post-pubescence 
Their mental make-up is pretty well fixed 
after eighteen years of molding. College 
may further polish such minds, but their 
complete remodeling is hardly less difficult 


conflicts, 


than converting a structural scoliosis into 
a posturally perfect spine. 











em. 
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The greater the student’s physical fit- 
ness, the fewer his nervous problems. 
Other things being equal, physical effi- 
ciency and mental vigor go hand in hand. 
Physical defects, enlarged tonsils, albumi- 
nuria, ete., are more common in the men- 
tally abnormal than normal. Students 
whose nervous instability, sensitiveness and 
unusual reaction to environment are an ex- 
pression of functional disorder of endo- 
erine glands rarely obtain proper adjust- 
ment to the demands of college life until 
relieved of their glandular disturbance. 
COLLEGE COMPLEXES 

A modern college is not a place which 
gives rise to a high percentage of persistent 
mental difficulties due either to excessive 
application to studies or to inability to 
meet the demands of environment. There 
are too many forees in it conducive to 
sanity, relaxation, recreation and accom- 
modation to permit many permanent mal- 
adjustments. The exceptional student 
unable to orientate himself promptly and 
to find satisfactory contacts from which to 
become accustomed to his new surround- 
ings rarely remains long in college and is 
most unlikely ever to develop into an effi- 
cient, aggressive member of society. 

There are so many agencies in large col- 
leges and universities engaged in getting 
the student adjusted and acquainted that 
he hardly needs to do more than take an 
interest and work to be successful. The 
deans of men, of women and of the various 
colleges, class advisers, the athletie diree- 
tors, the health services, bands and glee 
clubs, the student union, women’s league, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the churches and 
their social centers, sororities, fraternities, 
vocational conferences, literary societies, 
fireside forums, class smokers, ‘‘vet ac- 
quainted’’ organizations, ‘‘start right’’ 


camps, ‘‘get together’’ meetings, adjust- 
ment lectures, ete., are all forces making it 
easier for the student to find himself. 
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In some institutions at least there may 
even be some ground for the criticism that 
so much effort is made by so many people 
to fit the student into his environment and 
give him a proper start that he becomes a 
victim of overattention or that facility in 
adjustment is sometimes obtained by a cor- 
responding loss in initiative and self-reli- 
ance, qualities essential to successful living. 
In college, as in swimming, strength and 
progress can come only from striving. 
Some students if left entirely to them- 
selves will become homesick, discouraged, 
depressed, or the victims of an improper 
schedule of living. Others may have dis- 
appointments and difficulties due to poor 
cultural and scholastic preparation, but a 
dozen agencies are present to give them 
help, seek employment for them and render 
assistance in their problems. 
Physical handicaps may prove 
the flesh’’ for a few students, but medical 
consultation and directions for the obtain- 
ment of attention from specialists can be 
had at the health service station. The lack 
of means may be a source of harassment 


meeting 


‘ 


‘a thorn in 


and embarrassment, but increase in the 
opportunities for working, in the number 
of scholarships and in the amounts of the 
loan funds for deserving men and women 
are rendering this difficulty less acute each 
year. 

Under the influence of science, sanity 
and candor, the problem of the relation- 
ship of the sexes is being met with less 
prudishness and more intelligence than 
twenty years ago. Each generation has 
had to meet it, but none has been so well 
prepared to do so as the present. Instruc- 
tion in biology in the high school, the avail- 
ability of pamphlets dealing with the sub- 
ject for various ages, the keener apprecia- 
tion of parents of their responsibility in 
teaching their children the facts of sex, the 
instruction in the subject in college hy- 
giene, the greater frankness of the age and 
the opportunities in coeducational institu- 
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tions for wholesome companionship _be- 
tween men and women are highly con- 
structive forces in creating a proper sense 
of social and moral responsibility in deal- 
ing with the sex instinct. 

A student the 
of unrequited love, but a coeducational 


may become victim 


school provides too much evidence of the 


charm of different personalities for a nor- 
mal young man or woman to remain per- 
manently handicapped by a one-sided love 
affair. 
romance with its tendency to scholastic in- 
efficiency and occasional irregularities, but 
it is a great preventive for lop-sided emo- 


Coeducation may be conducive to 


tionalism, pessimism, melancholia and eru- 
dity. The companionship of the opposite 
sex has a tendency to promote the develop- 
ment of the highest mental and social 
qualities. The great problems of life are 
solved by man and woman together rather 
than either alone. The daily contact of the 
most promising young men and women of 
the state and nation under favorable cir- 
cumstances has eugenic and euthenic possi- 
bilities which justify the assertion of 
Dorsey, ‘‘Coeducation is sanitary educa- 
tion.’’ 

Some students may become drones, may 
indulge their vital powers in trivialities, 
may lose the whole in particulars or may 
live for show instead of for service, but no 
place is superior to a well-conducted col- 
lege in opportunities for catching a vision 
of social obligation, for discovering the 
means for realizing it or for finding the 
niche into which may be best fitted the 
ability and temperament of the individual. 

The drop from the dizzy heights of a 
high-school senior to the abysmal insignifi- 
eance of a college freshman may prove a 
strain upon the psychoneurotie or hyper- 
sensitive youth, but for the normal boy or 
girl it is just another interesting adven- 
ture. Even the neurotie high-school grad- 
uate usually learns promptly that frustra- 
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not without its compensations. 
Sometimes the student hitches his car to a 
star instead of to the best grade he can 
obtain—or he may have high hopes of be- 
coming a member of the leading fraternity 
only to find he receives no invitation to 
join it. As a result he may suffer disap- 
pointment, depression and a sense of in- 


tion is 


feriority. 

In a large institution, variety of courses, 
diversity of curricula, numerous outside 
activities and many opportunities for 
social distinction make it almost impossible 
for a student to escape the conviction of 
having a chance to realize satisfaction and 
leadership in some achievement. More 
conservatism in parental expectations and 
a few words of commendation from college 
instructors will make his metamorphosis 
from the shark of the high-school pond into 
the minnow of the college sea a pleasant 
experience instead of a conflict. 

Some students feel acutely the breaking 
of home ties, but their nostalgia is usually 
of short duration. The attractiveness of 
extracurricular activities, the availability 
of the long-distance telephone, good roads, 
the athletic events, homecoming, Dads’ and 
Mothers’ Days and the usual holidays 
bring the student and his family together 
so often that homesickness is no longer an 
important factor in the maladjustment in- 
cidental to college life. 

The freshman faces the problem of mak- 
ing friends and not being lost in the crowd. 
In a state university this usually involves 
nothing more difficult than looking up 
classmates or other graduates of the high 
school of his home town whom he has 
known since entering the first grade. Mak- 
ing the acquaintance of his roommate, the 
students sitting next in class and those liv- 
ing in the same lodging-house or fraternity 
is generally only a question of a few days. 
The timid, shut-in type of student may be 
slow in getting to know others, but in a 
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short time he will be sought by a college, 
social or church organization and become 
adjusted or be brought to the attention of 
the proper administrative authority. 

Religious perplexities, economic skepti- 
cism and social doubts are the inevitable 
results of higher education with its conse- 
quent broadening of the student’s horizen. 
the inereasing of his insight and the pres- 
entation of old and new conceptions in 
clear contrast. 

No place offers a young man more con- 
structive help in dealing with religious 
conflicts than the churches, their founda- 
tions, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. to 
be found in a eollege community. The 
staffs of these organizations are highly 
edueated, broad-minded, tolerant, devout 
men—experts in keeping the interpreta- 
tion of religion abreast with scientific 
progress, a broader economic outlook and 
a changing social order. 

Discussions and forums on up-to-date 
topies and burning issues led by students, 
faculty members, religious leaders and 
men of national reputation are almost 
daily available in lecture room or social 
center. If higher education undermines 
and overthrows old ideas, it rarely fails to 
provide many agencies to clear away the 
débris and erect nobler concepts in their 
place. The eollege man of to-day has five 
helps where his father had one in making 
the transition from the older to the newer 
outlook on life. 

The less serious college complexes re- 
volve around Greek letters, dates, athletics, 
extracurricular activities, grades and ex- 
cessive parental solicitude. These rarely 
become sufficiently fixed or intense enough 
to be pathologie. In coeducational institu- 
tions where fraternities are numerous, 
wall-flowers are rare, social events are 
many and every one has a chance to go in 
for something on the outside or into 
athleties, each student gets an opportunity 
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to find in a large degree the prominence he 
craves in the college community. 

If unsatisfactory grades are the cause of 
the student’s inability to attain mental 
equanimity, he automatically becomes of 
special interest to his instructor, his class 
adviser, the dean of his college and the 
dean of men. From such attention, adjust- 
ment is almost certain to follow if the 
student will work. 

In a small percentage of cases, over- 
solicitous parents who have forgotten their 
own youth and who do not appreciate that 
their children are nearly grown when they 
enter college cause their sons and daugh- 
ters unhappiness, render them inefficient 
and upset them mentally. As some parents 
are too old to learn, and unable to prevent 
their natural interest from becoming med- 
dlesome, the complex they create continues 
until it becomes a fixity, which may lead to 
estrangement and misunderstanding be- 
tween them and their son or daughter. 


PROPHYLAXIS 

Mental prophylaxis in college students is 
a four-fold problem: (1) teaching hygiene ; 
(2) provision of an adequate environment ; 
(3) alertness and sustained effort to insure 
both instruction and surroundings being 
effective; (4) oppertunity for a consulta- 
tion with a psychiatrist. 

The better the teaching, the more whole- 
some the environment and the greater their 
practical and constructive value, the fewer 
the students who will need psychiatry to 
rescue them from the danger of psycho- 
neurosis or to treat them for mental abnor- 
mality. 

Loss of sleep, malnutrition, overwork, 
improper methods of study, insufficient 
exercise, insanitary surroundings and lack 
of recreation predispose to mental dis- 
turbanees. Toxemia from infectious dis- 


eases, too early resumption of studies in 
convalescence and poor functioning of en- 
docrine glands are responsible for certain 
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eases of depression and mental abnormal- 
The 
hygiene will not only do much to prevent 
mental disorders but will make it possible 
for the individual to escape the neurasthe- 


ity. knowledge and practice of 


nia and psychasthenia commonly ealled by 
the college man ‘‘nervous breakdown.’’ 
The monotony of daily routine, disap- 
pointments, fears and conflicts are not re- 
moved by telling the student not to worry, 
but they are amenable to recreation, en- 
the 
Once 


couragement and actual help from 
proper individual and organization. 

he makes his difficulties known they are 
not only eut in two but they rarely escape 
solution. For the shut-in personality, a 
**redoubleth cutteth 


Sleep and rest often give 


friend joys, and 
griefs in halfs.’’ 
a new outlook, and time taken to think 
things through frequently proves a balm to 
a drooping spirit. 

Mental hygiene in college students is a 
cooperative enterprise of the faculty, ad- 
ministrative officers, directors of extracur- 
ricular activities, religious organizations, 
With 
these agencies working together, the stu- 
dent the eliminative 
action of twelve years’ education in the 


lodging-house keepers and students. 


who has survived 
publie schools will rarely fail in college 
because of mental conflicts, complexes or 
maladjustment. 
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It is not practical, certainly not desir- 
able, that adjustment should be continuous 
or standardized. The mind like the teeth 
requires roughage to be vigorous. The 
attempt at production of ‘‘die eut’’ indi- 
viduals ignores the Aristotelian observa- 
tion, ‘‘No excellent soul is exempt from a 
mixture of Thought, feeling 
and behavior must have latitude to escape 


madness.’’ 


standard patterns which would rob many 
delightful personalities of the splendor and 
charm of the various hues of their many 
sides. 

Adjustment is dynamic, not static; a 
process, not a state. Development is a 
series of compromises between the needs 
and desires of an individual and the de- 
Youth must be 
surrounded by encouragement. The 
lege and the church must recognize and 


supply its need for an interpretation of 


mands of his environment. 


col- 


life, science, social theory, ethics, philoso- 
phy and religion. It must be given such 
an understanding of sex and human be- 
it to face 
eraving and inferiorities without develop- 
ing personal or social handicaps. It must 
have safe freedom to develop, to discuss, 
to think and to make mistakes, for only 
from such liberty, hope and kindly help 
will it find the truth and the way which 
leads to the abundant life. 


havior as will enable its own 


THE INCREASING PROFESSIONALIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


By FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In view of the fact that teaching was 
one of the first occupations to emerge as a 
distinct profession, it is surprising that it 
has been one of the last to achieve real pro- 
fessional status. 

The first country in the world to estab- 
lish a national system of normal schools 


and seminaries for training secondary 
school teachers was Prussia, and it was 
chiefly from Prussia that Horace Mann 
and other great educational pioneers of the 
first half of the nineteenth century derived 
the inspiration which led them to seek to 


ereate a professional body of educational! 
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workers and to demand the establishment 
of state institutions for training teachers. 

Although the impulse and model for 
teacher-training institutions in the United 
States originally came largely from Euro- 


pean sources, no country in the world has 


contributed more during the last three 
decades to the scientifie study of education 
and to the professionalization of educa- 
tional workers than our own. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the study of 
education after almost 
fruitless efforts was at last given place in 


many years of 


universities and colleges. First and fore- 
most among these must be listed the efforts 
of educational leaders to build up a body 
of workers prepared to render scientific 
service to the greatest modern political in- 
stitutions. 

The inereasing tendency to extend edu- 
cational opportunities to ever-increasing 
numbers of children and the ever rapidly 
mounting costs of public education in- 
evitably led to a critical study not only of 
results but also of aims and methods. For- 
tunately for those who must meet these 
criticisms and must satisfy the new educa- 
tional demands, new knowledge and new 
skills were rapidly developed. One of the 
most marked movements of the last three 
decades has been the attempt to apply the 
findings of psychology to all problems con- 
nected with the training and education of 
children. The laboratory and elinie of 
the educational psychologist have become 
recognized as an indispensable part of 
every reputable institution for the train- 
ing of teachers. At the same time there 
have been developed new techniques and 
new methods of dealing with the problems 
of educational administration. 

To-day there is no aspect of educational 
procedure to which scientifically trained 
men and women are not devoting intensive 
study. In this nation-wide movement the 
University of Minnesota has played a sig- 
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nificant and conspicuous part. It was 
nearly half a century ago that the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota appointed Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson professor of history and lee- 
turer on pedagogies, and thus laid the 
foundation of a work that was eventually 
to produce the institution which we behold 
to-day. Twenty years later the legislature 
enacted a law authorizing the establish- 
ment of a teachers college for the purpose 
of providing professional training for edu- 
cational workers. During the first ten 
years that followed this notable act, the 
College of Education gradually and amid 
many struggles grew in scope and influ- 
The names and services of Dean 
James, Professor A. W. Rankin 


ence. 
George F. 
and others connected with this period will 
long be remembered. It was a period of 
hardship during most of which the College 
of Education endeavored in vain to secure 
the status and support to which it was en- 
titled. Those who can recall this period 
will never cease to remember the heroism 
and sacrifice of Dr. Alice J. Mott, the first 
principal of the University High School, to 
whose devotion, joined with the zeal of 
Professor Rankin, was due the establish- 
ment of this school and its growth in use- 
fulness and public favor. 

One of the most important events in the 
history of the College of Education was the 
appointment in 1911 of Edgar 
Vincent as president of the University of 
Minnesota. President Vincent, coming as 
he did from the University of Chicago, one 
of the greatest centers of teacher training 
and experimental study of education in the 
world, brought with him an appreciation 
of the social and educational significance of 
a professional school of education such as 
no former president of the university had 
possessed. He took every opportunity not 
only to strengthen the work of the college 
but also to impress its importance upon all 
other departments of the university. This 


‘ 
Geor ge 
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attitude of sympathy and understanding 
which he introduced was continued by his 
two immediate successors, President Bur- 
ton and President Coffman, and thus the 
future and usefulness of the college were 
assured. 

Far more important than any events 
thus far enumerated, and perhaps the most 
important of all events thus far recorded 
in connection with the history of the Col- 
lege of Education, was the appointment in 
1915 of Dr. L. D. Coffman, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, as dean of the College of 
Education. The newly appointed dean in- 
spired loyalty and affection on the part of 
every member of his faculty and awakened 
throughout the state of Minnesota a zeal 
for the scientific handling of all eduea- 
tional problems. At the close of the first 
year of his deanship, the regents of the uni- 
versity definitely and formally granted to 
the College of Education the professional 
status to which it had been entitled ever 


since 1905, but which had never been real- 
In addition to securing this recog- 
nition for the college, Dean Coffman rap- 
idly increased its strength and influence by 
adding to its staff one outstanding edu- 


ized. 


eator after another. The appointment of 
Dr. M. E. Haggerty brought to Minnesota 
an educational psychologist of national 
reputation and one who not only was des- 
tined to win for the College of Education 
increasing recognition in his field, but was 
eventually to take over the leadership and 
guidance of the College of Education. The 
year 1918 was signalized by the addition to 
the School of Education of Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, long since recognized as one of the 
two or three foremost authorities in the 
field of secondary education. Other 
notable educators were added one by one 
to the college staff, with the result that it 
soon acquired an entirely new status not 
only locally but nationally as well. 
Following the election of Dr. Coffman 
to the presidency of the university in the 
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spring of 1920, and upon his recommen 
dation, Professor M. E. Haggerty su 

ceeded to the deanship. Under his dire 

tion and guidance the contributions o! 
the College of Education to the profession 
alization of educational workers in Min- 
nesota have continually increased. It is 
impossible even to enumerate the notable 
studies produced by the members of the 
gifted faculty of the College of Education 
Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to 
state that the College of Education has 
played an important part in stimulating 
throughout the university an interest in 
and a professional attitude towards al! 
problems of education. The college not 
only has maintained most successfully its 
own bureau of research, but also has lent 
valuable assistance to numerous under 
takings of the university at large. It has 
played an important part in the activities 
of the psycho-educational clinic, 
lished in 1916, and cooperated most ef- 
fectively in the work of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, established in 1925. 

When the College of Education began 
its career in 1906 it had a faculty of 
two full-time instructors and an enrolment 
of thirty-one students, and offered thir- 
teen general courses in education supple 
mented by twelve courses in special meth- 
ods of teaching high-school subjects. In 
the year 1928-29 its faculty numbers 
seventy-three and its enrolment 1,795, to 
which must be added 575 graduate stu- 
dents. In addition to a lengthy list of gen- 
eral courses in education, it provides n 
less than twenty-five specialized curricula 
designed to prepare for specific types of 
public school positions. Members of its 
staff are not only successfully applying sci 
entific methods to their most fundamental! 
of all tasks—the professional preparation 
of educational workers—but are rendering 
a great variety of services to educationa! 
communities struggling with the problems 
of financing education, of locating and 


estab- 
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erecting suitable school plants, of discov- 
ering and satisfying the needs of children 
and youth seattered throughout the thou- 
sands of communities which compose this 
reat commonwealth. 

Any complete account of the profes- 
sionalization of educational workers in 
Minnesota would have to take into con- 
sideration many factors, institutions and 
organizations other than the College of 
Education. The rise and growth of teach- 
ers colleges and the growth of professional 
departments in private colleges were im- 
portant factors in this great movement. 
Moreover, it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the part played by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Through the estab- 
ishment of reading circles, summer train- 
ing schools and high-school training de- 
partments, through its system of certifica- 
tion and supervision the state department 
has made contributions of far-reaching and 
immeasurable significance. Moreover, it 
was the state department which again and 
again came to the rescue and aid of the de- 
partment and later the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota during 
those years when its existence was pre- 
carious and its support feeble. 

How great is the contrast between the 
professional services which teachers of the 
present century are rendering and those 
of earlier centuries can be realized only by 
contrasting some of the situations then and 
now. As late as the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century the director of the 
primary schools of Paris when seeking ele- 
mentary school teachers was obliged to 
employ cooks, masons, wig-makers, puppet- 
players, old-clothes men and innkeepers. 
A century later Frederick William I, of 
Prussia, was credited with having made a 
notable advance in raising professional 
standards when in 1722 he decreed that 
thereafter no one should be employed in 
the joint capacity of church sexton and 
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schoolmaster except tailors, weavers, 
smiths, wheelwrights and _ carpenters. 
Contrast the services which men drawn 


from such ranks could render with those 
rendered by an unnamed school superin- 
tendent who graduated from the School of 
Education of the University of Minnesota 
not many years ago. 

One morning as this young man was 
seated in his office there entered a father 
bowed with grief. This man was the pro- 
prietor of a small store. The joy that had 
come into his humble home through the 
birth of a little son had given place within 
three years to anxiety and sad forebod- 
ings; for the child, who had appeared 
normal in at birth, now, at 
the age of three, was unable to speak a 


every way 
word; his only speech consisted of grunts 
and occasional cries. On returning home 
the day before, the father had found his 
wife overcome with sorrow and humilia- 
tion. The family doctor had called that 
afternoon and after trying for some mo- 
ments to induce the child to talk, had 
turned to the mother and said, ‘‘ You might 
as well face the facts: this child is an idiot. 
The least you can do for him is to send him 
without further delay to the School for the 
Feeble-minded at Faribault.’’ It was this 
that brought the unhappy father to the 
office of the school superintendent after a 
terrible night of sleeplessness and despair. 
The superintendent listened to the father’s 
story and then advised him not to send his 
son to Faribault until he had been exam- 
ined by the clinic maintained at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The father followed 
this advice. The child was taken to the 
university clinie and given a careful ex- 
amination. At the close, the examiner 
said to the father, ‘‘Far from being an 
idiot, your little son is a child of more than 
average intelligence. Moreover, his speech 
organs are entirely normal; there is no 


reason at all why he shouldn’t talk. Take 
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him home. Let him play with other chil- 
dren just as he has been doing, and in due 
time he will talk.’’ The father returned 
home and followed this advice. Within a 
year the child had begun to talk and soon 
surpassed many of his playmates in vo- 
ecabulary and ability to express himself. It 
is appalling to think what a different end- 
ing this incident might have had if it had 
happened a generation or two ago, before 
the day of professionally trained superin- 
tendents and educational workers. Had it 
occurred in 1893 instead of 1923, it is en- 
tirely conceivable that the little lad would 
have been sent to the School for the Feeble- 
minded. What was it that saved him from 


this fate in 1923? It was the profession- 
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ally trained superintendent and the pro- 
fessionally trained educational workers at 
the University of Minnesota. 

This father’s experience represents only 
one type of expert service which profes- 
sionally educational workers 
throughout the land are rendering. There 
is no field of educational endeavor, no path 
great highway of 


trained 


leading to or from the 
education, which is not to-day under the 
guardianship and care of a great body of 
professionally trained educational workers. 
In this fact lies the security of publie edu- 
eation in the United States—our most im- 


portant, our most sublime social experi- 


ment; in this fact rests the ultimate hope 
of the triumph of our democracy. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Tue fifty-third annual conference of the Brit- 
ish Library Association was held during the last 
week of September in the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
being attended, according to the London Times 
Educational Supplement, by over 1,000 mem- 
bers representing libraries, public and private, 
The object of the 
association is to promote the more effective 


throughout the kingdom. 


conduct of libraries by means of trained staffs 
and guidance in the selection of books. Its 
membership has increased remarkably in recent 
years. When it was founded in 1877 it had 103 
members. Even in 1928 the membership num- 
bered only 897. It is now 2,884. 
dent of the this is Mr. L. 
Stanley Jast, chief librarian, Manchester. The 
Keeling, and the 


The presi- 
association year 
secretary is Mr. Guy W. 
office of the association is at 26, Bedford-square, 
London. 

The association was invited to hold this year’s 
conference in Cambridge by the mayor and 
corporation, the syndies of the University Li- 
brary and the syndies of the University Press. 
The members were received by the Mayor (Mr. 
H. Franklin), and weleomed also by the Master 
of Christ’s College, Mr. Norman M’Lean. The 
long association of Cambridge with libraries 
and bookmen is the subject of a paper written 


for the conference by Mr. S. C. Roberts, secre 
tary to the syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press. 

Mr. L. Stanley Jast gave the presidential ad- 
dress. In this state of mechanized culture, he 
asked, where were any new cultures to come 
from? He could see but one answer, and that 
was the contribution which the librarian was 
making, mostly without knowing it, to the civili- 
zation of the future. A eulture was never dead 
unless the record of it had vanished entirely. 
It merely passed from a current to a latent life. 
The latent life might be revived, and, combining 
with some existing culture, might exercise a far 
wider power than it ever did in the time of its 
original growth and flowering. He saw, there- 
fore, in the great reference libraries, which co! 
lected utterly regardless of the changing and 
accidental values of the moment, the one hope 
and safeguard against a future given wholly to 
the dread god of the machine. 

The subject of “Libraries in Hospitals in Great 
Britain” was discussed at a sectional meeting of 
the conference, over which Sir Humphry Rol- 
leston presided. It was mentioned that the 
British Red Cross and Order of St. John Hos- 
pital Library was started in 1920, to supply 
books to general hospitals, sanatoria, mental 
institutions, cottage hospitals, and convalescent 
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homes and some British hospitals oversea, and 
that 1,617 of these institutions were supplied 
with books last year. From 1920 to 1930 the 
publie had eontributed 3,491,704 books for such 
distribution. The expenditure of the library 
last year was £2,194. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that, while 
appreciating the devoted work of the British 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John 
Hospital Library, the conference considered that 
the provision of books to hospitals was a public 
responsibility beyond the unaided powers of any 
single voluntary organization; and (1) urged 
upon hospital authorities the therapeutic and 
social importance of providing properly chosen 
libraries for patients and the necessity for the 
control of such libraries by trained professional 
librarians; (2) called the attention of public 
library authorities to this section of the com- 
munity within their territories, which, neverthe- 
less, was as yet unprovided with any adequate 
library service, and (3) suggested that members 
of their staffs should be detailed for this work 
and that a delivery station should be established 
for the service of non-infectious wards in each 
hospital in the authcrity’s boundaries, or, should 
this not be possible, that students’ books should 
be borrowable by the hospital library from the 
public library. A committee was appointed to 
consider the practical steps that might be taken 
for the carrying out of the resolution. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

A toraL of 2,640,000 students are beginning 
the 1930-31 scholastic year in 10,481 Catholic 
institutions of learning in this country, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the department of 
education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The estimate was arrived at by the 
combination of all the enrolments reported by 
Catholie schools last year with that annual in- 
crease in pupils that is said to have been con- 
stant with Catholic institutions for a number of 
years past. The increased number of Catholic 
schools is shown by definite reports to the de- 
partment. The department also estimates that 
the Catholic schools of this country are staffed 
this year by 89,452 instructors. In detail the 
department finds the following: 


That there are 2,283,000 pupils in 7,811 Catholic 
elementary schools. 
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That there are 228,000 students in 2,235 Catholic 
high schools. 

That there are 102,000 students in 171 Catholic 
colleges. 

That there are 9,000 students in 77 Catholic 
normal schools. 

That there are 18,000 students in 187 seminaries. 


Six new Catholic colleges for women are in- 
cluded in the estimate. The only one of these 
that is of senior college grade is the new Mun 
delein College for Women in Chicago. It is a 
15-story structure. The new Catholic junior 
colleges for women reported are Aquinas Junior 
College, Davenport, Iowa; Springfield Junior 
College, Springfield, Illinois; Mt. St. Scholas- 
tica Junior College, Atchison, Kansas; Sacred 
Heart Junior College and Academy, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, 
St. Joseph, Kentucky. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference depart- 
ment of education, states that not only in enrol- 
ment and physical equipment, but also in teacher 
training, Catholics are making great strides. 
Dr. Johnson gave these illustrations: 


In Boston at least 1,500 nuns were in attendance 
at the annual diocesan institute, conducted under 
the direction of the Reverend Richard J. Quinlan, 
diocesan supervisor of schools. Each day of the 
institute there were four lectures dealing with edu- 
cational subjects. 

In Cincinnati the diocesan high school plan of 
Archbishop MeNicholas is enjoying growth and 
most encouraging success. The teacher training 
program of the archdiocese also is making great 
headway. 

The institute in the diocese of Louisville this 
year was devoted entirely to study of the teaching 
of social sciences. There is evidence everywhere 
of an experimental attitude under the direction of 
the Reverend Felix N. Pitt, secretary of the dioce- 
san school board. Father Pitt has established 
centers for the experimental development of a 
curriculum for Catholic rural schools. Both in 
Cincinnati and Louisville there are very active 
and energetic parent-teacher associations. 

The Teachers’ College in Toledo has enjoyed a 
very successful year. 

In Richmond the organization of schools has 
begun under the Reverend Francis J. Byrne. 
Father Byrne this year is adopting a uniform list 
of text-books. Community supervisors for the 
schools have been named. 
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THE OHIO SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

THe Ohio State Department of Education 
announces that at their suggestion, WLW, Cin- 
cinnati, has offered to become the key station 
of a system of college and university broad- 
casting stations. This is made possible by the 
fact that WLW is increasing the power of its 
short-wave station WSXAL to 10,000 watts and 
is willing to give its services free of charge to 
education. Its power will be such that college 
and university stations all over the nation may 
tune in on special shortwave receivers and re- 
broadcast such programs as are mutually ar- 
ranged for with the new system. 

At the request of the Ohio State Department 
of Edueation, the Federal Office of Edueation 
transferred the offer of the Ohio department 
and Crosley stations to become the centralizing 
The 


offer was sent first to only twelve stations. 


influence in the formation of such a chain. 
Later four others were added. To date, every 
response has been either a definite acceptance 
or an expression of interest and a desire to con- 
sider the matter further. 

Among the aeceptances of participation in 
such a rebroadeasting plan are stations in New 
Mexico, Alabama, Nebraska, Ohio, Texas, Ar- 
Among those 
expressing their interest in carrying forward 
the arrangements for such a system are stations 
in Florida, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota and Louisiana. The offer will now 
be extended to other stations operated by edu- 
cational institutions. 

Dr. John L. Clifton, director of the state 
department of education, and B. H. Darrow, 


kansas, Wisconsin and Kansas. 


director of educational broadcasting for the 
state of Ohio, insist that the plan is experi- 
mental but that it is being approached with 
full hope of success. Armstrong Perry, special- 
ist in radio education for the Payne Fund of 
New York, and cooperating with the Office of 
Edueation in Washington, D. C., expressed the 
hope that the plan might be successful because 
it would give to the college and university 
broadcasting stations the very integrating me- 
dium which they have sorely needed. John 
Clark and Joe Chambers, manager and chief 
technician of the Crosley stations, expressed the 
belief that any station outside the “skip-gap” 
limit of the new short-wave station will be able 
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to pick it up with fidelity enough to make the 
rebroadeasting by the college stations a success. 

“The management of any such chain must 
be by representative Americans who are held 
in the highest regard,” said Mr. Darrow. “Fur 
ther, the administration, while nationally repre- 
sentative, must be able to move quickly and 
aggressively. I see no reason why the educa 
tional forces should not set up a system of 
their own instead of being dependent entirely 
upon the favor of the commercial systems. We 
must not forget that since day-time hours are 
becoming more and more valuable, commercia! 
stations may of apparent necessity withdraw «|! 
offers of free broadeasting.” 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF CHICAGO 
Forty new faculty members will teach in th. 
University of Chicago during the autumn 


quarter. 

Three of the group are permanent full pro- 
They are Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland, 
Dr. N. Paul Hudson and Dr. Eleanor Bontecou. 
Dr. Sutherland, who was formerly chairman of 
the department of sociology at the University 
of Minnesota, will offer a research course in 
criminology; Dr. Hudson, who was a member of 
the research staff of the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York, becomes professor of bacteriology; 
Miss Bontecou, formerly dean at Bryn Mawr 
College, is professor of legal relations in the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion. 

Visiting full professors from abroad are Dr. 
Franz Alexander, University of Berlin, who wil! 
teach psychiatry in the University Medical 
School and who will also offer a seminar in 
criminology in the Law School. Dr. Maurice 
Halbwachs, University of Strasbourg, will be- 
come a member of the department of sociology. 
Dr. Gustave Becker, honorary professor in the 
University of Berlin, will teach “Civie Educa- 
tion” in the department of political science. 

Dr. C. V. Taylor, of Stanford University, has 
been appointed visiting professor of zoology. 

Among the new associate professors Dr. Mor- 
timer J. Adler, of the Philosophy Department, 
will collaborate with President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins in the instruction of the twenty most 
promising members of the freshman class. 


fessors. 
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Henry D. Gideonse, of Rutgers College, and 
William C. Casey, of the University of Lllinois, 
will undertake a reorganization of the junior 
college curriculum in the departments of eco- 
nomies and political science, respectively, in ae- 
cordance with President Hutchins’ plan of mak- 
ug undergraduate survey courses as stimulating 
as possible. 

Dr. W. W. Swanson, formerly of the Univer- 
ity of Minnesota, becomes associate professor 
of pediatrics in the medical school, and Jens 
P. Jensen becomes associate professor in the 
department of economies. 

New assistant professors include Dr. Stephen 
Poljak, of the University of California, neurolo- 
vist in the department of medicine; Dr. Ru- 
dolph Schoenheimer, of the Pathological Insti- 
tute, Freiburg, in surgery; Charles O. Gregory, 
Yale University, in law; Ernest C. Colwell, in 
New Testament; Clay G. Huff, in bacteriology, 
and Franklin P. Johnson, in art. Wilbur S. 
Katz, of Harvard University, is visiting as- 
sistant professor in the law school. 

New teachers in the university with the rank 
of instructor include Kenneth H. Adams, chem- 
istry; C. W. Mendel, mathematics; Leon P. 
Smith, modern languages; Aaron Director, eco- 
nomies; Lester F. Groth, German; Glen H. 
Morey, chemistry; Dr. Manuel Spiegel, obstet- 
ries and gynecology; Samuel A. Stouffer, soci- 
ology; Mars H. Westington, Latin, and Donald 
F. Bond, W. K. Chandler, Mabel Hessler, 
Charles Kerby-Miller, N. F. MeLean, M. M. 
Mathews, H. W. Taylor and Elizabeth B. Wil- 
liams, in the English department. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF NEW 
ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 
Tue Council of School Superintendents, at- 
tended by superintendents of schools and heads 
of colleges, normal schools and private schools 
in New England, opened at Crawford House, 
White Mountains, New Hampshire, with a dinner 

on October 1 and continued through Friday. 

Principal Caroline 8S. Woodruff, of the Cas- 
tleton, Vermont, Normal School, delivered the 
opening address, taking as her topic “Character 
through Imitation.” Other dinner speakers were 
Superintendent H. L. Belisle, Fall River, and 
Professor F. E. Spaulding, Yale. 
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On the morning of October 1 the conference 
was divided into five groups for discussion of 
sociology, higher education, financial problems, 
supervisory problems and school curricula. 
Superintendent W. W. Fairchild, Rutland, Ver 
mont, led the discussion of “New England is 
New England—Nordiec and Eternal,” a study ot 
the school problem of the immigrant. The 
higher education group, led by Dr. David D. 
Leib, of Connecticut College, took as its topic 
“The Public Schools Distrust the Colleges and 
have Little Confidence in Them.” 

The school financial problem group was led 
by Superintendent J. R. Fausey, West Spring- 
field. Superintendent Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Providence, conducted the discussion by the 
supervisory group of “The superintendent’s 
chief duty is the improvement of instruction and 
his rating should depend upon the proportion 
of his teachers who succeed each year.” School 
curricula, its needs and plans of study were 
diseussed under the topic “The times eal] for 
radical changes in the methods of school organi- 
zation and instruction,” led by Deputy Com- 
missioner Walter M. May, New Hampshire. 

The speakers at the dinner on October 2 in- 
cluded Professor Clyde M. Hill, Yale Univer- 
sity; Superintendent Herbert W. Hull, New- 
port, Rhode Island; President Daniel L. Marsh, 
Boston University; Superintendent Frank C. 
Johnson, Ayer; Principal Clarence L. Joy, 
Proctor, Vermont; Superintendent Clarence 
A. Towle, Exeter, New Hampshire; Principal 
Philip H. Kimball, Machias, Maine; The Hon. 
Dudley Harmon, secretary of the New England 
Council. Sectional conferences were held on 
Friday morning on “How may the schools 
contribute to New England’s future?” Lead- 
ers of the four sections were Superintendent 
Charles W. Bickford, Lewiston, Me.; Principal 
Henry H. Harris, Lowell, Mass.; Principal 
Lucius A. Whipple, Pawtucket, R. LL, and 
Superintendent James J. Quinn, Winchester. 
The conference ended with a business meeting 
and luncheon following summaries from the 
sections. 

THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE sixty-sixth convocation of the University 

of the State of New York will be held on Thurs- 
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day and Friday, October 16 and 17, in the State 
Edueation Building at Albany, New York. The 
general theme of the congress will be “Adult 
Education.” There will, however, be a session 
on Thursday morning at 9 o’clock when it is 
planned to hold a meeting of the section devoted 
to the colleges and universities of New York 
State for which a special program has been is- 
sued. After the registration of delegates in the 
early afternoon there will be from 4 to5 P. M.a 
reception in the rotunda, tendered by the board 
of regénts and the commissioner of education 
to the delegates and invited guests. Refresh- 
ments will be served and a musical program will 
be presented by the musical organizations of 
the Fredonia State Normal School. 

In the evening at 7:45 the convocation will 
be formally opened by the Honorable Chester 
S. Lord, chancellor of the university. Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, will preside over this session. 

Addresses will follow on “Why Adult Edu- 
eation?” by Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; on “The Broader Vision of 
Adult Edueation,” by Dr. Lawrence Pearsall 
Jacks, of the University of Oxford, and on 
“Bringing Adult Education to the People,” by 
Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution. Candidates for honorary 
degrees will then be presented by the Honorable 
Robert W. Higbie, LL.D., and the Honorable 
William J. Wallin, regents of the university. 

The topie for Friday morning is “Adult Edu- 
eation in Art and Industry.” The Honorable 
Grant C. Madill, one of the regents, will open 
the session which will be presided over by Dr. 
A. R. Brubacher, president of the New York 
State Teachers College. New presidents of ecol- 
leges in New York State will be introduced be- 
fore the delivery of addresses on adult educa- 
tion in art, musie and industry, given, respec- 
tively, by Hager Elliott, of the Metropolitan 
Museum; Dr. John Erskine, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, and Hilda W. Smith, 
director of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to “The Li- 
brary and Adult Education,” the meeting to 
be opened by Regent George Hopkins Bond 
and to be presided over by Dr. H. W. Rock- 
well, president of the State Teachers College at 
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Buffalo. The speakers and their subjects wil! 
be as follows: George Herbert Locke, A.M. 
LL.D., librarian, Public Library of Toronto, 
“The Library and Adult Education”; Alice §, 
Tyler, formerly dean of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, “The 
Future of State Library Extension Work”: 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D., librarian, Public 
Library of St. Louis, “The Library and Schol- 
arship.” 
IN HONOR OF GUSTAVE STRAUBEN- 
MULLER 

A TESTIMONIAL luncheon in honor of Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Gustave Straubenmuller, 
who will retire from active service in the New 
York City publie schools on February 1, wil! 
be held at the Hotel Astor on Saturday, Jan 
uary 24. Dr. Straubenmuller celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on October 6. 

District Superintendent John S. Roberts in 
announcing the luncheon outlined Dr. Strauben 
muller’s educational career, saying: 


Dr. Straubenmuller is one of the outstanding 
educators of this city, and, indeed, of this country. 
He is one of the most learned men we have in edu 
cational work in the United States, being thor 
oughly familiar, not only with the educational 
literature, practice and experiments in this coun 
try, but also with the literature, practice and ex 
periments of England, France and Germany. He 
has had very wide experience in executive work in 
education, having been a teacher, a district super 
intendent, an associate superintendent, and, for a 
while, acting superintendent of schools. He is 
now in charge of our systems of training schools 
for teachers, junior high schools and continuation 
schools. 

He has always been a leader in progressive 
movements, having to his credit the introduction 
of the teaching of nature study, commercial geog 
raphy, foreign languages, industrial and vocational 
education, school libraries, cooperative education 
(the earn-and-learn form of education) classes for 
physically and mentally handicapped children, as 
well as the establishment and supervision of new 
types of schools, known as junior high schools and 
continuation schools. 

He is widely known as a lecturer on educational 
and related subjects. He was largely instrumental 
in bringing about closer articulation between th« 
public schools and the Museum of Natural History 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city, 
thereby making the scientific and the artistic riches 
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of these great institutions available to the chil- 
dren. The Metropolitan Museum of Art honored 
him by making him a fellow for life. 
last six years he has been the head of one of our 


During the 


most important progressive movements—of re- 
organizing and modernizing our courses of study 
The result of his work 


United 


in the elementary schools. 


has gained recognition throughout the 


States. 


PROFESSOR JOHN W. BURGESS AND 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


A convocation celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Faculty of 
Political Science and the Academy of Political 
Science will be held at the Faculty House of 
Columbia University, Tuesday, October 14, at 
3:30 P. M. 

The central figure will be John W. Burgess, 
emeritus professor of political science and con- 
stitutional law, and founder of the department. 
Professor Burgess, now eighty-six years old, is 
living in retirement at Newport, R. I. 

“It is of high importance,” President Butler, 
a former student of Professor Burgess, says, 
“that the type and kind of teaching which we 
associate with the name of Professor Burgess 
be not permitted to die out in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Almost alone of contemporary teach- 
ers of political philosophy and political history, 
he had a hold on philosophie principle which 
which to 


him foundation 


His interpretation of 


gave a sure upon 


build. history as the 
moral and spiritual unfolding of human ea- 
pacity and his interpretation of the history of 
government as so many progressive steps toward 
the establishment of liberty, marked an epoch 
in the intelleetual life of the thousands of stu- 
dents of law and of political science who passed 
through his classroom.” 

Professor Burgess will be the chief speaker at 
the convocation, which will bring together sev- 
eral hundred political scientists from many uni- 
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versities who received their graduate training at 
Columbia. Upon retiring from Columbia in 
1912 at his own request, Professor Burgess was 
the senior professor on the rolls of the uni- 
versity. 

He had gained 
teacher and writer in the fields of political 
science and international law, and because of 


international renown as 


his strong personality, his profound scholarship 
and his grasp of university problems was re- 
garded as occupying a unique place in the life 
of Columbia. 

Following the convocation, at which President 
Butler will also speak, there will be a reception 
at the Faculty House from 5 to 7 o’elock. In 
the evening at 7: 30 the president and trustees 
of Columbia will give a dinner at the Ritz- 
Carlton. Addresses will be delivered by Presi- 
dent Butler, Dean Howard Lee McBain and 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings. Dr. Albert 
Shaw will speak for the Academy of Political 
Science. 

To commemorate the anniversary, Columbia 
will issue a volume containing the personal 
bibliographies of all the members of the faculty 
of political science during the last half century. 
The compilation is the joint work of individual 
members of the faculty and of a staff in the 
university library headed by Milton Halsey 
Thomas, curator of Columbiana. 

These bibliographies compromise 3,725 titles, 
of which Edwin R. A. Seligman is credited with 
244, Franklin Henry Giddings with 220, John 
Bates Clark with 209, James Thomson Shotwell 
with 182, John Bassett Moore with 146, Charles 
Austin Beard with 145, Alvin Saunders with 
129, Samuel McCune Lindsay with 120, and Ed- 
mund Munroe Smith with 105. 

In addition, there are listed 124 volumes of 
studies in history, economics and publie law 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science, as 
well as hundreds of doctoral dissertations 
written by students under the guidance of the 
faculty. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. C. F. Ross, dean of men, has been elected 


Dr. Georce A. Sreeve, professor of Latin 
and Greek at Baltimore City College, has been 
elected president of the Maryland College for 
Women. 


acting president of Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
signed the presidency last April because of poor 


James A. Beebe re- 
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health. Dr. J. R. Schultz has become dean of 
men. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that William 
M. Jardine, newly appointed minister to Egypt 
and formerly secretary of agriculture, will be- 
come president of the University of Idaho upon 
his retirement from the diplomatic service, 


probably a year hence. 


Dr. Joun Lee Courter, recently president of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, has been 
appointed a member of the Federal Tariff Com- 


mission. 


Miss Grace Asport, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, who was appointed by the Department 
of State to represent the United States at Ge- 
neva during the meeting of the Committee on 
the Traffic of Women and Children of the 
League of Nations, returned to the United 
States on October 2. 


Dr. J. J. Savitz has retired from the prin- 
cipalship of the New Jersey State Normal 
School at Glassboro. He held this post for 
several years after a brief term as assistant 
commissioner of education for the state of New 
Jersey. Prior to that he was for many years 
superintendent of schools at Westfield. 


A portrait of Miss Emma L. Johnston, for 
many years principal of the Maxwell Training 
School, Brooklyn, has been placed on view in 
the rotunda of the Brooklyn Museum. Miss 
Johnston retired in June, 1928. 


Tue first dean of Barnard College, Mrs. 
Emily James Putnam, has resigned the position 
of lecturer in Hellenic literature which she has 
held since 1914. Mrs. Putnam was dean from 
1894 to 1900, relinquishing her position after 
her marriage with the late’ Major George Haven 
Putnam. 


Dr. Grorce J. Dann, of Oneonta, was elected 
president of the New York Council of School 
Superintendents at the closing of the forty- 
eighth annual meeting held at the Lake Placid 
Club. James Taylor, of Niagara Falls, was 
elected vice-president and Erle L. Ackley, super- 
intendent of schools at Johnstown, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. 


Proressor JuLIAN P. Brerz, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been nominated by the Democratic 
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party as its candidate in the coming elections 
for member of congress. 

Tue American Association of University Pro 
fessors has established a committee to study and 
report on the relations of junior colleges to 
higher education. The members of the com 
mittee, which will report in December, 1931, 
are Professor E. C. Hills, of the University o! 
California, chairman; Professor Leonard \ 
Koos, of the University of Chicago; Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington 
University, and Professor Walter C. Eells, « 
Stanford University. 

Mr. Wittiam Dow Bovutwe.t, formerly a 
member of the staff of the National Geographu 
Magazine, will take up his work as editor ot 
School Life, the official publication of the United 
States Office of Education, on October 15. 


Dr. Martin L. Reymert, formerly head ot 
the department of psychology at Wittenberg 
College, has taken up the work of director o! 
child research at the new child research center, 
which is to be known as the “Mooseheart Lab- 
oratory for Child Research” at Mooseheart, lili- 
nois. 

Mrs. Mary Cross EwinG has become dean o! 
residence at Wellesley College to sueceed Dr. 
Edith Souther Tufts, who has retired after 
serving for ten years. Miss Margaret D. Chris- 
tian, who has been head of a freshman dormi 
tory, has been appointed assistant dean. 


Water Srncuair, formerly director of Le 
Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre in New Orleans, 
has become director of the new University Civic 
Theater of the University of Denver. He suc 
ceeded Dr. Maurice Gnesin, who has joined the 
staff of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Dr. Kart T. Waves, for the last seven years 
dean of the liberal arts college of the University 
of Southern California, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of general and experimental psycholog) 
in Long Island University. 

Oscar 8S. Woop has been named chairman of 
the division of education and psychology at the 
University of Denver, which has been reor- 
ganized and extended in its scope. New mem- 
bers who join the division this year are Law- 
rence W. Miller, professor of psychology, and 
Gilbert S. Willey, professor of education. 
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New appointments at Tufts College include 
Dr. Wallace Brotherton, in philosophy; Milton 
F. Crowell, in biology; Leland C. Leighton, in 
mathematics. Professor Samuel L. Conner has 
been made head of the department of civil en- 
vineering, and Professor Harry P. Burden, as- 
sistant professor of civil engineering, has been 
made professor of sanitary education. 


Tue Junior College of Connecticut, Bridge- 
port, has added to its faculty Professor Elton 
F. Chase, formerly of Tufts College, in biology 
and health; Professor J. Myron Herren, of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, in commerce and 
business, and Professor Elsa Leser, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in German. 


De. Forrest D. Comrort, formerly of Har- 
vard University, will be head of the department 
of psychology of the Bouvé School and the 
Boston Sehool of Physical Education, which 
were combined last August. The institution 
opened on September 9, with an enrolment of 
two hundred students. It is housed at 105 
South Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


CLARENCE E. CHAMBERLAIN, of Irvington, 
New Jersey, has been granted leave of absence 
as vice-principal of Morrell High School in 
order to be principal of the American High 
School of Paris this year. The school was 
founded several years ago by a group of Amer- 
ican parents, resident in Paris, to meet the edu- 
cational needs of American boys and girls dur- 
ing their stay in France. 

Dean Wauuace B. Donna, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, has sailed 
for France to attend the dedicatory ceremonies 
of the new business school at Paris, which was 
organized under the direction of Dr. G. F. 
Doriot, assistant dean and professor of indus- 
trial management at Harvard. The Paris busi- 
ness school will be open only to graduate stu- 
dents for admittance. 


Dr. Guy M. Wuison, professor of education 
at Boston University, will be on leave through- 
out the year. 


Aw orientation course in the fine arts which 
will inelude the plastic arts, music and litera- 
ture has been introduced into the first year at 
Colgate University, in addition to the four sur- 
vey courses in the physical, biological and social 
seiences, and philosophy and religion. The 
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course is elective for freshmen and approxi- 
mately sixty students have chosen this course 
the first time it has been offered. Mr. David M. 
Robb, M.A., has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of fine arts in charge of this course. Last 
year Mr. Robb spent abroad as a Carnegie fel- 
low in fine arts, studying Romanesque sculpture 
in northern Italy, following two years of gradu- 
ate work in the department of archeology at 
Princeton. Mr. Richard M. Baum is the newly 
appointed assistant professor of fine arts. 


THE museum of the University of California 
is planning a series of six lectures on anthro- 
pology to be given to the school children of San 
Francisco by Mrs. J. Frazeur, museum assistant. 


Anpré Mavrois, the French biographer and 
critic, will give a course of twelve lectures on 
“Modern French Romance and the Evolution of 
Ideas” at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, beginning on October 10, and 
continuing through January 16. The hours will 
be from 5: 20 to 6: 50 o’clock. M. Maurois will 
speak in French. Later M. Maurois will be the 
first holder of the chair of French literature in 
the Princeton University School of Public and 
International Affairs. 


Dr. Gorpon LainG, dean of the graduate 
school of arts and literature at the University 
of Chieago, gave an address at Knox College 
on October 6 in connection with the nation-wide 
celebration of the “Vergilian Bimillennium,” the 
two thousandth birthday of the poet Vergil. 
The address was given under the joint auspices 
of the American Classical League and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

MemoriAL services for Miss Marion Root 
Pratt, who died on’ September 19, after having 
served twenty-nine years as executive secretary 
of the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, were held recently in the 
auditorium of the Horace Mann School. 


Dr. JonHN Macciuivray, professor of Ger- 
man at Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, 
died on August 10. He was seventy-five years 
old and had been on the staff of the university 
for forty-two years. 

THE death at the age of seventy-five years is 
announced of Herbert Leonard Morse, formerly 
head master of the Theodore Roosevelt Inter- 
mediate School of Boston. 
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Fatuer JAMes JoserpH Carin, president of 
Holy Cross College from 1918 to 1925, died on 
October 1 at Los Angeles while on his way to 
the Philippines. He was fifty-eight years of 


age. 


Tue death is announced at the age of sixty- 
nine years of Professor George Lewis Pitt, 
teacher and dean of the department of foreign 
languages at the West Philadelphia High 
School. 


Tue friendship of the United States for Can- 
ada is to have conerete expression in a marble 
fountain, designed by Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, which will be presented to McGill Univer- 
sity by an American Committee of Goodwill to 
Canada on November 1. The presentation ad- 
dress will be made by Dr. John H. Finley, a 
member of the committee, at a formal unveiling 
ceremony. The gift will be accepted by Vis- 
count Willingdon, Governor General of the Do- 
minion of Canada, who will present it in turn 
to the university, represented by Chancellor E. 
W. Beatty and Vice-Chancellor Sir Arthur 
Currie, who is also the principal of the univer- 
sity. Mrs. Whitney and members of the Amer- 
ican committee are expected to be present. 


Tue Delaware State Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting on November 13 
and 14 at Newark, Delaware. The subject of 
the meeting will be “Working Together for the 
Youth of Delaware.” 


Tue International Federation of Home and 
School will hold its second biennial meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, in connection with the fourth 
biennial convention of the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations during the last week in 
July, 1931. The federation which conducts the 
department of home and school in the World 
Federation will arrange three sessions on the 
topic: “Common Objectives of Home and 
School.” 


Dr. M. L. Raney, director of libraries of the 
University of Chicago, reports that the univer- 
sity is planning for a library, to be built at a 
eost of $6,000,000, which will unite the various 
smaller libraries now scattered over the campus. 
It will be known as the Humanities Library. 


Tue new State Edueation Building, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, which was to have been 
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ready for use by January 1, was recently dam- 
aged by fire which started in the scaffolding in 
the auditorium. The entire structure with the 
exception of the structural steel and the outer 
stone work must be rebuilt. The building cost 
more than $4,000,000. 


A $20,000 trust fund to provide scholarships 
for the study of international law at the Har- 
vard Law School for North, South and Centra] 
American students has been established by Ches- 
ter D. Pugsley, a Peekskill, N. Y., banker. In 
the event of a dearth of candidates from Latin- 
American countries all the appointments may be 
made from North America. 


In accordance with the will of Mrs. Annie 
Cox, Wakefield, Massachusetts, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts will receive $7,500, and the 
income of $2,500 will be used for the benetit 
of worthy students of the Fine Arts School; 
$2,500 goes to the Massachusetts Department of 
Edueation, the income of which is to be spent 
in the interest of scholarships at the Massachu- 
setts School of Art for students of Italian par- 
entage; $2,500 each to Middlebury, Jackson and 
Tufts Colleges, for similar purposes; $5,000 to 
the Town of Wakefield for the Wakefield High 
School, and an additional $1,000 to the same in- 
stitution for the advancement of design. To the 
Wakefield Library $2,000 is left for the pur- 
chase of books. 

Nature abstracts statistics colleeted by John 
R. Miner and published in the Quarteriy Re- 
view of Biology with reference to the cost of 
the biological books received for review in 
1929 by the journal mentioned. If these may 
be taken as fair samples of national production, 
of the great nations Germany heads the list as 
the most expensive retailer (1.65 cents a page), 
followed by England (probably meaning Great 
Britain—1.29 cents), United States (1.14) and 
France (0.47). The cheapest of all biological 
books are those published by the United States 
Government, and next to them appear to come 
those of the British Government, but this state- 
ment is founded on a single example only. It is 
very striking, however, that during the four 
years of this annual survey France has con- 
tinued to produce the cheapest commercially 
published seientifie books, costing on the aver- 
age less than half as much as those of any other 
country. In all countries 1929 was marked by 
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rising prices, varying from an increase of 18.3 
per cent. in British books to 4.4 per cent. in 
French; United States commercial books show 
no difference, but our government publications 
have risen 9.5 per cent. The longer view shows 
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that while British and American books stand 
now practically at the price level of 1926, 
French books in the same time have increased in 
price 34.3 per cent. and German books 51.4 per 


cent. 


DISCUSSION 


TEACHING GOOD TASTE 


Despite phenomenal advance in bulk and 
eost of buildings, in technique and luxury, the 
American city is fast becoming ugly and abnor- 
mal. If the rising generation are not aware of 
this and how to remedy it they are missing 
something essential to their education. The laws 
of fitness, proportion, harmony, of proper set- 
ting of everything from costumes to buildings 
ean be taught as definitely as the principles of 
grammar and rhetoric. They are of more daily 
value to the average woman than any amount of 
mathematies beyond that needed to keep a cash 
account. A trained judgment in spending 
money and time affects her husband’s income, 
her children’s welfare, her guests’ happiness. 
Her spiritual insight is shown by where she 
puts the emphasis. 

Most persons are oblivious to the usual. They 
walk the city streets, bent on their business and 
blind to anything that needs correction. Unless 
familiar with the skylines and civie regulations 
of old world cities, they helplessly take our 
growing incongruities, our crowds and noises as 
a matter of course. Without taking time from 
necessary subjects, why should not a head mas- 
ter at every assembly allow ten minutes for con- 
sideration of some things which text-books do 
not give? Why not give an extra credit to the 
pupil who best reports the dozen most beautiful 
buildings in town? To the one who in his theme 
picks out the dozen features of the city that 
most mar its beauty? Why not open the eyes 
of the blind to the possibilities they have never 
noticed? Why not utilize composition time in 
having the girls describe prevalent beautiful 
fashions and ugly ones and give their criteria 
for judgment? With a little help their opinion 
on these matters can be made as good as or bet- 
ter than their mothers’! Why not get them to 
bring in and exhibit rotogravure pictures of the 
best and worst of city streets in our country and 


elsewhere and define fashion, fads and beauty 
with current illustrations? 

Plainness, bareness, even a factory-like mo- 
notony of architecture are at least decent. They 
may imply simply self-respecting poverty, 
though even the simplest building, if well pro- 
portioned and with windows grouped, can for 
the same cost be made comely instead of ugly. 
But pretense, foolish striving to be different, 
meretricious ornament show something morally 
wrong and a blindness to the soul of beauty. 
Obliviousness to ugliness is characteristic of a 
civilization that is so largely machine-made, 
though in individual buildings it must be said 
that we have made enormous advance since the 
days of mansard roofs and jigsaw trimming. 
The incongruities in our streets are chiefly due 
not to architects but to city fathers. These per- 
mit monstrous structures that shut off sunshine 
from their neighbors, pour 40,000 persons 
across a sidewalk every day—sidewalks no wider 
than those of half a century ago—and produce 
skylines that vary from two-story to fifty-story 
buildings adjacent to each other and inter- 
spersed with lurid billboards and winking, 
whirling electric signs that at night blot out the 
stars and make Broadway a spectacle paralyz- 
ing thought. 

Fashion is indifferent to ugliness or beauty, 
sometimes favoring one if it is for the advan- 
tage of manufacturers to force new modes on 
the public, and sometimes hitting by chance on 
genuine beauty. It is to be feared that the 
craze for antiques to-day has far more to do 
with temporary fads than with true apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful lines and good design of 
the colonial period, because the same good taste 
is not shown in the choice of wall-papers and 
chintzes giving perspective and pictorial shad- 
ing and jumbling every gaudy color with an- 
other in a crazy miscellany of design. College- 
bred women are seen with blouses covered with 
elephants and giraffes. Good taste in highboys 
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and pewter mugs seems to have little bearing on 
taste in other things. In sculpture we have seen 
reverent admiration of the bizarre and grotesque 
art expression presented by Mestroviec, the grim 
Serb, the English Epstein and Anisfeld, the 
Russian painter of lurid pictures like nothing 
in heaven and earth, who claims to paint as he 
feels and not as he sees and who has sold at 
fantastic prices gorgeous pictures devoid of 
form. 

Thirty years ago, the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, a pioneer in various directions in 
education, initiated a unique series of illus- 
trated lectures given to 800 students and teach- 
ers. These treated of beauty in the home. Each 
lecture was accompanied by a tasteful leaflet, 
carefully prepared, that was sold for a trifle 
and eagerly purchased. The first lecture was 
devoted to the setting of the home, the use of 
shrubbery to obscure sharp angles, in which we 
have made notable advance since then; then 
there was the selection of color and design to 
harmonize with the environment. How many 
white or brown buildings have we seen inserted 
incongruously in the midst of a red-brick block, 
the last thing the owner has considered being 
harmony with his neighbor. Then came a lec- 
ture on interiors, the proper treatment of walls 
and floors and windows; then one on furniture; 
one on the selection and hanging of pictures 
given by Henry Turner Bailey, since the head of 
Cleveland’s civie art interests and teaching not 
merely principles of beauty but that community 
spirit without which no American city can ever 
be made beautiful. The spiritual elements in 
the home, voice, manner were presented by that 
prince of elocutionists, Professor Churchill, the 
kind of man who comes once in a century and 
who reveals possibilities of beauty that cost 
nothing but thought and training. Last of all 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, previously presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, a sweet and gracious 
presence, gave a lecture on family life and on 
the charm which may sometimes be found in a 
humble tenement home and may often be missed 
amidst the triumphs of the upholsterer. I re- 
call to this day her story of the restless little 
German boy, by whom she sat in a foreign train, 
whose mother exclaimed, “Fritz, what ails you? 
You are just as bad as an American child.” 
Her diseussion of beautiful manners and of all 
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that no architect nor artist nor upholsterer cay 
supply in the making of the spiritual beauty of 
the home admirably treated that beauty most 
needed in the congested housekeeping of to-day 
and in the period of so many wrecks of home 
life, when of every five marriages one ends in 
divorce. When Mrs. Palmer gave her address it 
was one in every thirty marriages. 

Would that similar lectures and leaflets might 
be provided for every normal school and 
teacher. Our notable improvement in taste since 
we crowded our mantels three deep with curios 
and draped them with dust-catching textiles 
may be merely adhesion to the dictates of fash- 
ion when to-day we see nothing incongruous in 
wearing dark fur coats with apparently bare 
skin on legs and ankles in conspicuous contrast, 
so that when the shops close one sees nothing 
conspicuous in feminine attire trooping through 
the streets but legs, legs, legs, while their own- 
ers shroud their faces, showing in side view 
merely the tip of nose and chin. Is anything 
done in our schools to prevent the homemakers 
of the future returning to tight lacing and trails 
and chignons, if fashion so decrees, as it has 
lately led them to expose their bare backs as 
only creatures of the demi-monde did thirty 
years ago? Has our improvement, such as it is, 
come to stay? Are there fundamental principles 
of good taste which are as permanent as those 
of hygiene or philosophy and which can safely 
carry one with a conscience about beaut) 
through every orgy of fashion and permit us 
to live in beautiful surroundings, well-propor- 
tioned, normal lives, not under the whip of 
fashion which is standardizing everything from 
Paris to Pekin? 

The superstition that women are lovers ot 
beauty has long been exploded. The lack of 
grace and beautiful color and line which has 
afflicted our sidewalk population is a counter- 
part of the hodgepodge of buildings which dis- 
tort our skylines. Why should not men’s hope- 
lessly ugly costume give way to something akin 
to that of many periods in the past when grace 
and color and convenience were shown not to be 
incompatible? The teacher has a serious prob- 
lem with school board requirements and sched 
ules in the technique of science and language. 
But are most of the things she teaches really as 
important as the things that are crowded out? 
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The rich, joyous possibilities of beauty in tone, 
manner, dress and environment which might ir- 
radiate modern industry and life and turn our 
streets into pathways of pleasure and spiritual 
uplift Americans have not dreamed of. How 
many teachers emphasize the beauty of the 
spoken voice, or try to substitute a musical note 
for the strident yells and high-pitched voices 
that girls think necessary when they give their 
class slogan? No more than war should ugli- 
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ness be accepted as a matter of course. Both 
are the product of wrong thinking and wrong 
planning. Beauty costs no more than ugliness. 
It is a matter of seeing and thinking and put- 
ting conscience into conduct. What shall it 
profit us if with all our getting we do not get 
understanding and have not attained to the best 
things known in Athens twenty-three hundred 
years before the automobile and wireless? 
Lucia Ames Meap 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE 
Ix common with most so-called private col- 
leges in America, Antioch has been governed 
under a state charter by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees serving for life. The weak- 
nesses of such an organization, whereby out- 
siders, usually not professional educators, rule 
the college, have been vigorously dealt with by 
J. E. Kirkpatrick,’ and indeed are apparent to 

any one who closely considers the matter. 

In many colleges a few trustees elected by 
the alumni have been added to the board, but 
for a variety of reasons this has made little or 
no change in the situation. Recommended to 
his fellows almost wholly for his “prominence,” 
the alumni trustee is apt to be of the financially 
successful type and indistinguishable from the 
rest of the trustees. The board remains an ex- 
ternal foree. Only oceasionally has the faculty 
as such had a considerable representation on the 
board, though the device of a non-voting rep- 
resentative has in recent years been adopted in 
a number of cases. . 

By a recent vote of the trustees Antioch Col- 
lege is introdueing a marked change in this 
hoary institution of outside control. Life 
membership on the board is abolished and 
three-year terms substituted. No member, save 
the president, is eligible for more than two suc- 
cessive terms, but after an interval of one year 
is eligible to further election. The purpose of 
this provision is, of course, to prevent the in- 


1In ‘The American College and its Rulers,’’ 
The New Republic, Inc., New York, 1926, and in 
‘*Forece and Freedom in Education,’’ The Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1929. 


growing so natural to a self-perpetuating board. 
At the same time, the college is not deprived 
permanently of the services of an energetic and 
interested trustee. 

The president of the college, who holds office 
during the pleasure of the board, is ex officio 
president also of the corporation and chairman 
of the board of trustees. 

It is the general theory that the president 
represents the faculty before the board of 
trustees, and no doubt to some extent this is the 
ease. But not wholly. At any rate, the new 
charter at Antioch College provides that one 
third of the trustees shall be elected by the ad- 
ministrative council of the college. These 
trustees, six in number, may be members of the 
faculty or may be outsiders selected to repre- 
sent the faculty. 

The administrative council mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph has had a gradual de- 
velopment at Antioch. It is indeed typical of 
the administrative procedure of President A. E. 
Morgan. At the reorganization of the college 
in 1921, President Morgan became in effect the 
dictator of its policies which represented a new 
synthesis of current educational principles and 
philosophies. Gradually, however, President 
Morgan came to seek the counsel of the faculty, 
not merely in matters of detail, but in matters 
concerning the whole evolution of the “Antioch 
program.” As he himself puts it, with much 
good humor, at first he asked the faculty com- 
mittees for advice, then it took to giving him 
advice unasked for, now it runs the college with- 
out consulting him. All reappointments, sala- 
ries and budgets are first passed upon by this 
council, including the reappointment of the 
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president. When to this one adds the election 
of a third of the trustees, it can be seen that 
this is a body of real influence. 

Under the new charter provisions this faculty 
council receives legal recognition and powers. 
It consists of the president and the dean, 
ex officio, and of three members appointed by 
the president and three elected by the faculty. 
All the members must be above the rank of in- 
structor and have served the college at least two 
years. The same provisions for tenure hold as 
for the board of trustees. It is unlikely, there- 
fore, that any active member of the faculty will 
be for long without the opportunity and the 
duty of participating in the actual government 
of the college. 

In two other ways, also, the faculty plays a 
part. It may seem like descending to the 
ridiculous to speak of participation in what is 
usually known as student government in the 
same breath with membership on the board of 
trustees. Usually enough, such government is 
a hollow farce. It need not be, should not be, 
since it concerns some of the most vital interests 
of the community life. Antioch is organized 
on a modification of the city manager plan. 
At least one member of the faculty must be a 
member of the community council which legis- 
lates, and appoints the student manager. Elec- 
tion to this council is by student and faculty 
voting as one electorate. Each voter has from 
one to six votes aecording to his length of resi- 
dence at Antioch. That this community gov- 
ernment works well would be much too opti- 
mistic a contention. It seems to have greater 
reality than most student governments. At 
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the least, it serves as a constant reminder that 
the college is a common—though not an identic 
—interest of student and teacher. 

Finally, there has recently been incorporated 
the Antioch Faculty Trust. It is organized to 
receive benefactions from any source and to 
expend principal or interest in any way deemed 
wise to promote the interests of the faculty of 
Antioch College. The trustees of the fund are 
elected by the faculty and are independent of 
any control by the trustees of the college or the 
administration. Additions to salary, leaves of 
absence, retirement pay, research funds—any 
or all such purposes may be undertaken. A 
substantial sum has already been given to the 
fund, and one or two bequests are also known 
to have been provided for. 

The chief value in each of these items lies in 
the education of the faculty and of the faculty 
morale. There have been a few cases of tyranny 
by boards of trustees over faculties, no doubt, 
but these are really rare. More often the board 
is a rather supine instrument in the hands of 
the president. The real difficulty lies in the 
spineless or indifferent attitude of the teachers. 
When Senator Pepper referred some years ago 
to professors as a sort of hired men, he ex- 
pressed the attitude not only of many trustees 
but of far too many professors themselves. 
Substantial participation in every aspect of the 
government of the college is an important con- 
dition for that robust self-respect and pride of 
place without which the guild of scholars and 
teachers can not hope for the respect of others. 

Horace B. ENGLISH 

THe Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

THE action that is being taken by the Brigh- 
ton and Hove education committees in the mat- 
ter of private schools is timely, and the subject 
should be considered with a view to action by 
every education authority in the country. The 
Board of Education have given no recent lead 
on this vitally important matter despite the fact 
that the Labor Party, on the eve of the last gen- 
eral election, declared that the inspection and 
licensing of private schools formed part of the 
educational policy of the party. Indeed, a little 


over a year ago Sir Charles Trevelyan stated in 
the House of Commons that he was not yet clear 
what alteration in the law would be necessary to 
enforce a reasonable standard of efficiency. 
There is a good deal of unrest among local edu- 
cation authorities, since they feel that there is 
no move being made at Whitehall. In the spring 
of 1928, the Wolverhampton Corporation strove 
to incorporate in their corporation bill a clause 
dealing with private schools, but the local legis- 
lation committee of the House of Commons 
struck the clause out on the grounds that there 
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were no precedents for clauses of that type. In 
fact, there were many precedents of the same 
type, though not on the subject of education. A 
deputation from the Headmistresses’ Associa- 
tion in February, 1929, was received by Lord 
Eustace Perey and the Duchess of Atholl, and 
laid before them various convincing arguments 
in favor of a standard of efficiency for private 
schools. The deputation stated that it is “open 
for anyone, whether qualified or unqualified, to 
start a school in any premises, of any size, and 
to undertake the training of any number of 
children of any age range.” Schools, it may be 
added, are now open, both boarding schools and 
day schools, which give under the guise of edu- 
cation a schooling of which Mr. Squeers would 
be ashamed, in many eases at high cost and yet 
in non-sanitary premises. Some of these pre- 
tentious schools have been started since 1921, 
and the Board of Education are in a position, 
under section 155 of the Edueation Act, 1921, to 
deal with them. Yet nothing is done. The good 
private school is one of the great educational 
assets of the country, but who can tell the 
schools that are good in the present state of af- 
fairs? 

It has been left to local authorities to take 
action on their own account, and Brighton and 
Hove have opened the campaign. Section 42 
ot the Education Act, 1921, states that it is the 
duty of the parent of every child of school age 
“to cause that child to receive efficient elemen- 
tary instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic,” and no school ean defend proceedings 
unless it is open to inspection by the local edu- 
cation authority or by the Board of Education, 
and unless satisfactory attendance registers are 
kept. In the Brighton and Hove cases the 
schools were inspected on sanitary grounds at 
the instance of the Ministry of Health, and dur- 
ing the inspection it was found the children were 
not being educated in a satisfactory manner. 
The procedure followed was very simple. The 
principals were informed that section 42 of the 
Act of 1921 was not being complied with, and 
the parents were informed that they must make 
arrangements to give their children adequate 
education. The case of elementary dame schools 
can, therefore, be dealt with everywhere with 
the assistance of the Ministry of Health. Yet 
this leaves open the case of so-called secondary 
schools or “academies,” or “colleges.” These 
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ean also be entered at the instance of the Min- 
istry of Health and closed if the sanitary eondi- 
tions demand it. But if the sanitary conditions 
pass the test of the local medical officer of 
health and if the pupils are of such an age as to 
make it certain that they can read, write and 
cipher nothing can be done unless the school has 
been opened since 1921. What is the possible 
remedy ? 

The onus lies upon the Board of Education, 
which has apparently no full register of private 
schools. Such a register should be compiled 
without delay. There would be no difficulty if 
the board worked with its partners the local 
education authorities. The next step will be 
with the Ministry of Health. Bad sanitary con- 
ditions, especially in the case of boarding 
schools, almost always accompany bad educa- 
tional facilities. The official register must be 
rigorously searched. In the case of schools 
founded since 1921 the board must be presumed 
to have a register. No doubt the Board of Edu- 
cation will plead as an excuse for its inaction 
in the matter of private schools during the last 
decade the mass of other work that has fallen to 
their lot. The reconstruction of the local sys- 
tem of education has, moreover, demanded close 
attention in the matter of the schemes of the 
local authorities. But, it must be asked, do 
those schemes, and if so how many of them, deal 
with the question of private schools? An an- 
swer to this question might fitly be given by the 
President of the Board when Parliament meets. 
In the reconstruction of the educational system 
of a local area the private schools, some of them 
attaining the status of public secondary schools, 
must play an important part, and it is very nee- 
essary for parents to know what private see- 
ondary schools are of such a status as to make 
it desirable to use them. Is Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan yet in a position to say what alteration in 
the law is necessary to enforce a reasonable 
standard of efficiency in all classes of schools? 
It ought not to be difficult, and it is not satis- 
factory to have to secure access to school prem- 
ises through the intervention of the Ministry of 
Health. The right to enter any school prem- 
ises and report on the type of education given 
there ought, at any rate, to be given to the local 
education authority—The Times Educational 
Supplement. 
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REPORTS 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES! 

Tus is a preliminary statement only by the 
executive committee; it is expected that a more 
complete response to the report will be made by 
the association at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington in November. The interests involved are 
very great and this preliminary statement is 
submitted merely to meet the request of the 
National Advisory Committee that commentary 
be placed in the committee’s hands prior to its 
meeting on September 14. 

The “repeal” recommended in the report will 
affect almost solely the land-grant colleges and 
universities, yet it is noted that the large list of 
members of the committee includes one presi- 
dent of a university based on the land-grant 
college, and one president of a strictly land- 
grant college, and one representative of a de- 
partment of home economies in a university 
including a land-grant college; a fourth mem- 
ber was, when made a member of this committee, 
the president of a separated state university, 
but since the report was issued, he has been 
made the president of a university including a 
land-grant college. There are forty-eight land- 
grant colleges and universities in the United 
States and a number of other land-grant col- 
leges devoted to the service of the Negro popu- 
lation. Inasmuch as the whole land-grant col- 
lege system of support and activity is to be 
affected by the proposals of the committee, it 
would seem that these colleges might have been 
more adequately represented in this important 
inquiry. The appearance of the special com- 
mittee of the land-grant colleges before the 
National Advisory Committee on Edueation de- 
veloped nothing of special significance; each 
group appeared to be in a receptive attitude. 
It might be noted also that the large steering 
committee responsible for the report included 
only one representative from a land-grant col- 
lege and two representatives from a single large 
endowed university, and that the higher eduea- 


1 Preliminary comments of the executive commit- 
tee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities on the ‘‘Report of Progress’’ of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, ap- 
proved at a meeting in Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 4, 1930. 


tional institutions supported wholly or in part 
by the state had almost no voice in the commit 
tee that is responsible for this report. 

It is noted further that the report is a serious 
effort to place the discussion and reecommenda- 
tions upon a philosophical basis, and that the 
discussion of principles and policies between 
pages 38-49 proceeds upon broad pronounce- 
ments of theory which are in large part debat 
able and any complete answer to which, there- 
fore, will involve considerable time for study 
and expression, which the executive committee 
and the special committee of the association 
have not had an opportunity to give up to the 
present meeting. 

It is, therefore, hoped that the National Ad- 
visory Committee will postpone its final conelu- 
sions and report on this subject until the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities in its annual session may give the matter 
the consideration it merits; in this connection 
also the forthcoming report of the survey of 
the land-grant colleges, which was undertaken 
three years ago, will be of the greatest impor- 
tanee. It is suggested that no final procedure 
with reference to the status and the future sup- 
port of land-grant colleges can advisedly be 
undertaken without a previous study of the 
findings of this important survey, which will be 
coming from the press in a short time. 

The following comments which are herewith 
respectfully submitted to the National Advisory 
Committee are admittedly only preliminary and 
are somewhat fragmentary; but because of the 
bewilderingly general statements of alleged fun- 
damental principles they must in part assume 
the form of questions, inasmuch as the report 
contains no data or authorities upon which its 
proposals rest. We are without information 
concerning many features of these proposals, 
and trust that the National Advisory Committee 
may be able to submit some findings of fact for 
the information and guidance of the land-grant 
college association in its further consideration 
of this whole matter. The comments following 
relate to the proposals for action by the steering 
committee found on pages 14 and 15, and the 
paragraphs following are numbered in accord- 
ance with the numbered items of the proposals. 
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ProposaLs FoR ACTION 

1. This raises a question about the amount 
now appropriated for these offices, whether it 
is ample, how its sufficiency has been deter- 
mined, what amounts ought to be added, if any, 
and what program or purposes have been pre- 
sented either to or by these offices calling for 
increased federal aid. What is lacking in the 
present support or capacity of these offices 
whieh prevents them from supplying the results 
of their studies to persons interested? 

2. What are these federal “headquarters” to 
be—a department of education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet? Or the present Office of Edu- 
cation? Or something new? Is it to absorb 
the four offices mentioned in number (1), or is 
it to be supplemental? The comments of Mr. 
Johnson on pages 17 and 18 are particularly 
worthy of consideration at this point. 

3. How is the amount, $2.50 per child under 
twenty-one years of age, ascertained, and what 
relation has that sum of money to a program 
now in effect or proposed? Where is the pro- 
gram in terms conerete enough to form the 
basis for specific thinking? Has it been con- 
clusively demonstrated that the states need fed- 
eral aid for general education? Will it be used 
for the present programs in the states? For 
modified or enlarged programs in the states? 
Which states must rely upon and are now calling 
for federal aid? This is a very sweeping provi- 
sion entirely arbitrary in its basis. It will be 
remembered that no state requires school attend- 
ance up to the age of twenty-one; sixteen years 
is the general maximum. 

4. Can the repeal of these laws be accom- 
plished? Who are interested in their repeal 
and how do their forces, their basic interests 
and their appreciations of progressive public 
service compare with those who are interested in 
their continuance? The system of federal 
grants for agricultural education has many fol- 
lowers and believers in the states, and they 
know how the present system has aided public 
welfare; will they vote to throw it aside for a 
theory? Long discussion was given to the pro- 
visions finally enacted in the Morrill Law, the 
Hateh Law and the Smith-Lever Law, dated 
May 8, 1914, requiring at least six years of very 
active consideration, planning, conferences, 
hearings and finally efforts on the floor of Con- 
gress. This careful work was needed to bring 


————— 
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the act into conformity with the best agricul- 
tural thought. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
was the result of eleven years of consideration, 
conferences, hearings and planning, and it was 
pushed aside temporarily so that the Smith- 
Lever Act might first be enacted. The state- 
ments of the National Advisory Committee on 
pages 33 and 34 about the effects of “war- 
psychology” have no application to the Smith- 
Lever Act, which antedated the war, and the 
general provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
were well in mind long before the war. 

It would seem that the basic question is 
whether these federal grants have satisfied a con- 
structive purpose in the agricultural activities 
of this country. These acts are so ingrained in 
the thinking, organization and practices relat- 
ing to agricultural education, commencing as 
they do in 1862, in 1887, in 1890, in 1906, in 
1914, in 1917, and being supplemented by still 
later acts, that it would be a distinct wrench in 
the structure and the thinking about agriculture 
to abolish these acts. The National Advisory 
Committee would destroy these results of agri- 
cultural thinking in the past and would set up 
some new basis of assistance in the field of 
agriculture, or it would create a condition in 
which progressive agriculture might be neg- 
lected, and it would do these things to satisfy 
idealistic political theory! 

5. This presents a mode of making adjust- 
ment to a proposed new basis, and if there is 
to be new basis this mode is probably sound. 

6. The annual audit of funds is a matter of 
small detail, hardly to be regarded as a funda- 
mental proposal. 

7. If there is to be a new basis this adjust- 
ment periodically does not seem to be open to 
objection. 

Further, the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
would suggest that the ten principles proposed 
on pages 11 and 12, and discussed on pages 35 
to 49, are supported by a presentation of 
theories only based upon our alleged political 
experience. These theories are generally speak- 
ing broad and one by one are open to serious 
debate. Some of them might in the end merit 
support; however, the proposing of these theo- 
ries opens a wide field for discussion concerning 
their application to the “repeal” noted above. 
Some parts of the discussion go beyond the 
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region of pure theory and proceed to conclu- 
sions based upon consideration of legal, social, 
economic and political principles. They are 
ostensible bits of political, social and economie 
philosophies, and merely throw the whole mat- 
ter distinctly into the region of debate, settling 
no question but raising many! 

The executive committee would urge upon 
the National Advisory Committee on Education 
serious consideration of (1) the conditions 
under which the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions were created, and their accomplishments 
since; (2) the conditions under which the land- 
grant colleges were brought into being, and 
their accomplishments since; (3) the conditions 
in which agricultural extension was provided 
for; (4) the conditions in which vocational edu- 
vation was provided for, and with reference to 
(3) and (4) a careful study should be made 
on the reasons why cooperation between the 
states and the federal government was under- 
taken. A distinct philosophy seems to under- 
lie all these matters and it has been working 
constructively and coneretely for so long a 
period of time that it now deserves further con- 
sideration before its legislative expressions are 
brought to the “repeal.” May it not be proven 
to have been wise for the federal government 
not only to provide stimulus from time to time 
for agriculture, but also to keep its hands on 
these activities for stimulation in the broadest 
aspect, for regulation and for progressive sup- 
port? 

It is important that the survey of the land- 
grant colleges undertaken three years ago is 
about to be reported, and such report doubtless 
will contain materials indispensable for com- 
pleted understanding of the activities centering 
in these colleges. A national advisory com- 
mittee on education is not in position to make 
final recommendations about extension, or agri- 
cultural experiment stations, or the Morrill- 
Nelson funds until it has considered pertinent 
findings of the survey; neither are the adminis- 
trators of land-grant colleges in a position to 
give final suggestion to the committee until they 
have had the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with the report of the survey. 

Further, all these features of the land-grant 
college activities are inbedded in the eduea- 
tional program of the country, they have a 
fixity which is recognized and well understood, 
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their procedures are and have been accomplish- 
ing large results, and it is very questionable 
whether the relationships set up between federa| 
government agencies and educational agencies 
in the states in these respects have been detri- 
mental or contrary to wise publie policy. On 
the contrary it can probably be well demon- 
strated that they are in line with wise public 
policy. It is possible that the federal govern- 
ment should keep a elose relationship with the 
state activities which are expending funds raised 
by the federal government. 

In the beginnings of our history schools were 
necessarily supported and managed in the locali- 
ties; gradually the obligations of larger units 
such as township and county were recognized 
and general state regulation came on. Our con- 
ceptions of the functions of the state in local 
edueation have been revolutionized in recent 
years and millions of state-collected funds are 
poured into “equalization” and with this a 
tightening of regulation and control measured. 
No nineteenth century theories about political 
autonomy have been respected here! 

And so the conception of the federal obliga- 
tion to education has been changing; at first 
lands were given—that was all the federal gov- 
ernment had to give. But the nation came to 
maturity in the Civil War and progressively 
appreciated the need of better agricultural edu- 
sation and practice and the need of federal aid. 
Act follows act for the next sixty years bring- 
ing federal money, vision, stability, regulation 
and cooperation into this fundamental area of 
the nation’s life. This did not violate policy. 
No proper principle, educational, social, eco- 
nomie or political, was ravished. These acts 
declared principles and established policies in 
the only way it has ever been successfully done, 
namely, by enacting what the spirit of the times 
requires for national welfare. And on all 
counts it is submitted that these federal acts 
justify themselves. Who is to-day complaining 
about their operation? On what grounds? 
Their merits depend upon their aecomplish- 
ments, not upon their conformity to fragments 
of idealistic political theory. In themselves 
they are expressions of wise governmental 
policy. 

It is a government affected with huge respon- 
sibilities of the widest significance and is not 
worthy of its stewardship if it dispenses funds 
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without asserting a regulatory hand. Its efforts 
thus far have met with most stimulating co- 
operation from the states; there has been no 
well-grounded complaint of obnoxious interfer- 


ence. 
Finally, it may be questioned whether the 
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federal government should become a tax-gath- 
erer for the states; some of the laws conferring 
taxing authority on the federal government may 
be “repealed” with as much propriety as the 
acts relating to agriculture and the states might 
then be their own tax purveyors. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GROUP METHODS FOR CONDUCTING A 
MENTAL HYGIENE SURVEY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS! 

Tue program of advisory work with high- 
school pupils deseribed in this paper was un- 
dertaken in order to investigate the possibility 
of discovering by group methods incipient prob- 
lem children with behavior or personality dis- 
turbances. The mental hygiene movement has 
made its influence felt in a powerful way in the 
work of the publie schools, particularly through 
the child guidance clinies, but the methods of 
diagnosis instituted by these clinies has been en- 
tirely clinical and individual. Problem children 
are studied only when referred to the clinics. 
The mental hygiene program in the school 
should be positive and prophylactic, rather than 
curative or remedial. A positive program of 
mental hygiene would demand group methods of 
surveying mental hygiene conditions. Such a 
survey should furnish evidence of the general 
mental hygiene status of a school or classroom 
and should identify children whose incipient 
maladjustments demand some sort of remedial 

treatment before they become serious. 


INSTRUMENTS USED IN THE SURVEY 


In Leonia High School the ninth grade with 
some 164 pupils was singled out for intensive 
study. An intelligence test—the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability—either had been given 
to each pupil in April, 1929, or was adminis- 
tered as a first step in the study in October, 
1929. Intelligence test records should be the 
first evidence to be considered in a guidance 
program. The April scores were made com- 


1 Mr. Nelson C. Smith, principal of Leonia High 
School, collaborated in this undertaking by making 
possible the favorable conditions under which the 
work was done, and by helping in every way in 
the collection of data and in the study of problem 
cases, 


parable to the October scores by means of a 
conversion table.” 

An adjustment questionnaire and identifica- 
tion sheet were filled out by each student. The 
adjustment questionnaire was designed to cover 
personal maladjustments toward curriculum, 
teachers, pupils, home, ete., while the identifica- 
tion sheet was a form of rating sheet in which 
pupils identified others in the school showing 
behavior disorders. These two instruments are 
described at more length elsewhere.® 

A fourth form was called a “Reputation 
Sheet.” In this sheet pupils were asked to men- 
tion outstanding abilities, characteristies or ac- 
complishments of each of their classmates. The 
directions read as follows: 


Nearly every one has something that he can do 
better than any one else, or has qualities which we 
very much admire. On another sheet are the 
names of those in your home room. Will you 
write beside the name of each person the best 
things you know about him? If you know several 
good things about a person write them all down. 


Samples: is friendly 
good student 
plays violin 
plays piano 
good in mathematics 
a good captain or president 
wears good-looking clothes 
good in drawing 
tells funny stories 
dances well 
good in English 
good basketball player 
good football player 
good actor 
2See P. M. Symonds, ‘‘ Ability Standards for 
Standardized Achievement Tests in the High 
School,’’ Table 12, Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, 1927. 
8’ P. M. Symonds and C. E. Jackson, ‘‘An Ad- 
justment Survey,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 21: 321-330, May, 1930. 
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strong—muscular 

quiet 

always sunny or happy 

‘*funny’’ 

good tennis player 

good in Latin 

good in science 

spells well 

writes poetry or stories 

plays cello 

has good Sunday school record 

has made collection of (butterflies, in- 
sects, etc.) 

These are merely samples—you are free to men- 
tion any achievement or quality which you think 
noteworthy. 

When you have finished turn the sheet over and 
write down all your own accomplishments. Try 
to mention the things about yourself that none of 
your classmates know. 


The purpose of this sheet was to discover pos- 
sible activities or characteristics most worthy of 
further development. The hypothesis was that 
every one has certain talents or interests which 
are better developed than others. In inter- 
preting maladjustment one should know which 
activities being pursued are uninteresting and 
what activities or interests the pupil is deprived 
of. Pupils should probably be advised in aec- 
cordance with their past accomplishments, their 
abilities and their interests. 

Each pupil was also required to write his 
autobiography as an exercise in his English 
class. The following form for suggestions was 
used : 


An autobiography is a story of one’s life. In 
writing one’s autobiography one should bear in 
mind that he is writing something that is inter- 
esting for others to read. One might begin by 
stating that he was born August 12, 1914, in 
Lawrenceville, Arkansas; that he moved to Ridge- 
field, New Jersey, when he was five years old, ete., 
but a mere recital of dates, places and events is 
not likely to prove very interesting or stimulating 
to his readers. ; 

Usually autobiographies are not written until 
one can see his life as a whole. Those who have 
written the most successful and interesting auto- 
biographies have tried to show the forces which 
have operated to make them grow up as they are. 
If they had Irish parents, or lived on a farm, or 
learned to read at an early age, or were the oldest 
member of a large family, they tried to relate all 
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these facts to draw the picture of their unfolding 
personality. When one writes an autobiography 
while he is in school he is in the midst of his de 
velopment. Try to tell your own story as though 
you were an outside observer or reporter for the 
American Magazine describing the conditions un- 
der which you have developed. 

Here are some of the topics you may want to 
include: 


Home background. 
Places you have lived in. 
Brothers and sisters and their relations to you 
Advantages and disadvantages in your home. 
Your parents’ ambitions and plans for you. 


Childhood experiences. 
First experiences you can remember. 
Illness or injuries that have influenced your life. 
Trips or travels you have made. 
Playmates. 
Ideals and ambitions. 


School experiences. 
Schools you have attended. 
Subjects and teachers you have especially liked. 


Personal interests and hobbies. 
What interesting things have you made or done? 
What collections have you made? 
What books have you read that you liked very 
much? 


Future plans. 
What are your ambitions? 
What interesting things have you thought of 
doing? 


INTERVIEWS WITH PupiLs INDICATING Poor 
ADJUSTMENT 


As part of the program of discovering the 
significance of these various group measures 
for discovering and diagnosing problem cases, 
the ten pupils making the lowest score on the 
adjustment questionnaire and the ten pupils 
making the lowest score on the identification 
sheet were interviewed individually to discover 
more in detail the nature of their maladjust- 
ment. These pupils were first observed in a class 
recitation period, and their teachers were inter 
viewed to gain their knowledge of the pupils’ 
reactions and adjustments. Before conducting 
the interview the writer availed himself of al! 
information from the office records, including 
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»revious school history, marks, present course 
and teachers, age, parent’s name, address and 
occupation. The results of all tests and ques- 
tionnaires were also reviewed before the inter- 
view. 


Tue Case Srupy 


As the work progressed it was evident that in 
making a ease study of an individual pupil data 
must be obtained from a variety of sources in 
order to make the picture complete. Interviews 
with amy one person are certain to result in 
only a partial picture. 

For instance, the teacher’s understanding of 
a pupil is extremely narrow, beirg limited al- 
most entirely to classroom contacts. The teacher 
knows whether a pupil is attentive, whether he 
is orderly, whether he comes to class with les- 
sons prepared, whether he attacks his work in a 
businesslike way. Comments on pupils run 
thus: “very lazy,” “absent too much,” “wants 
to talk too much,” “does not apply self,” “ean 
not start work—must be pushed into it,” “does 
no homework unless kept in after school,” “tries 
hard but gets information twisted,” “she is care- 
less about handing in work and is absent often.” 
With only this limited point of view regarding 
a pupil’s personal problems and background it 
is a wonder that teachers can do their work at 
all effectively. They have almost no under- 
standing of their pupils’ desires, interests, mo- 
tives or difficulties. Had they clearer under- 
standing of their pupils’ total situation, some 
of the difficulties with laziness, poor prepara- 
tion and the like would probably be resolved. 
However, for the counselor the teacher’s testi- 
mony is one source of evidence and is not to be 
overlooked. 

Interviews with the pupil himself furnish evi- 
dence that also represents only one side of the 
picture. I found most pupils frank and candid, 
quite ready to talk of their personal circum- 
stances. One ean be quite sure, however, that 
a pupil is not going to divulge information that 
will tend to diseredit him in the counselor’s 
eyes, unless by so doing he gains some other end 
such as the counselor’s pity or sympathy. While 
pupils are apparently frank and open in ex- 
pressing themselves, I also doubt whether they 
confide with the counselor concerning their 
troublesome personal problems, at least in the 
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first interview. That may come later after con- 
fidence is established and when the pupil seeks 
out the counselor. But one is hardly able to 
dig very deep in an interview to which the pupil 
is ealled even though it is explained that the 
purpose of the interview is to help him make 
decisions with regard to school courses. 

Quite apart from the pupil’s conscious at- 
tempts to conceal lies the fact that pupils are 
not completely aware of themselves. Some of 
the important things that vitally concern a 
pupil’s life and reactions he has never ob- 
served. The boy who is spoiled and pampered 
by an overindulgent grandmother is unaware of 
this fact. The boy who has to deliver papers 
for an older brother without sharing in the 
profit is unaware that he is submissive to an 
ascendant brother. Many of the important 
things that a counselor ought to know in order 
to understand the forces at work can not be di- 
vulged by the pupil because he has never be- 
come aware of them. 

Autobiographies have positive value in yield- 
ing supplementary information concerning a 
pupil’s development, his motives, drives and ten 
sions. One gets material from an autobiography 
which supplements data from other sources. 
The pupil sees himself from a single isolated 
point of view, and his own conceptions of him- 
self must be supplemented by evidence from 
other sources. 

Every teacher ought to have access to the 
autobiographies of her pupils. Autobiographies 
are best gathered in the English class but should 
be available for all the teachers in a school. 
Some such general survey of a pupil’s cireum- 
stances and point of view as an autobiography 
affords is necessary to break down the provin- 
cialism of teachers who know nothing about a 
pupil except what can be gathered from class- 
room contacts. 

The interpretation of an autobiography is not 
simple, however. Most people are not trained 
to read human documents psychologically. 
They tend to accept events and circumstances at 
face value rather than using them as evidences 
or symptoms of underlying mechanisms, de- 
sires, complexes, ete. 

A few examples of the symptomatie nature 
of autobiographical evidence will help make this 
point clear. 
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“I am not erazy over sports.” This brief 
statement indicates that one must look elsewhere 
for the satisfactions which every adolescent 
must find. 

A boy deseribes incident after incident in 
which he sustained rather serious injuries—a 
broken nose, a finger chopped off by an ax, ete. 
This that the 


most satisfying events in this boy’s life came 


autobiography would indicate 
where accidents and injuries made him the cen- 
ter of attention and sympathy. Perhaps there 
is a masochistic element here also. 

“T am the third child and the last, many times 
I wish I were the first one because I am the 
baby of the family.” Here is a rather outspoken 
explanation of this boy’s obvious bids for atten- 
tion in the classroom. 

“Every time my mother heard a trolley stop 
short and the squeaking sound of the wheels she 
would run to the window and look out thinking 
that maybe it was me under the crule [cruel] 
wheels of the trolley.” Here is the picture of 
an over-solicitous mother that has caused her 
son to be a bundle of fears with nervous symp- 
toms, gestures at bravado and an underlying 
timidity at attempting any new experience. 

“My great ambition has always been to be a 
” This peculiarly sophis- 
freshman 


kindergarten teacher. 
ticated ambition for a_ high-school 
comes from a conscientious girl of low ability 
who has to struggle to make passing grades in 
school. It is her method of meeting a difficult 
situation of keeping up appearances in a family 
in which she is the oldest child. 

There is always the danger that too much is 
And yet these 
commonplace statements of trivial events in the 


daily lives of boys and girls often fit into the 


read into innocuous statements. 


total picture and illuminate other evidences of 
the struggles to gain satisfaction and adjust- 
ment that pupils face. 

Autobiographies vary in value since they rep- 
resent free expression rather than the answers 
to a set schedule. In some respects this free ex- 
pression enables one to get closer to the items of 
underlying importance to the pupil than will 
answers to definite questions. But the interpre- 
tation of autobiographical statements can not 
be objectively evaluated, and the subjective in- 
terpretations placed upon them vary with the 
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insight, judgment and experience of counselor 
or teacher. 

Case studies of problem children in school ar 
never satisfactory until the parents’ story is 
told. The parents have a knowledge of develop- 
ment, of home background, of interests and dis- 
likes that are necessary to round out the com- 
plete picture. Visiting teachers are a necessity 
in every school system if a counseling and gui- 
dance plan is to function adequately. There are 
many problems concerning interviews with par 
ents which are not yet worked out. Is it better 
to interview the parents in the home or at 
school? A visit to the home discloses the home 
background as no description from a parent can 
do. On the other hand, the interview at schoo! 
has the dignity and the privacy which the home 
ean seldom provide. 

Interviews with parents are just as partial, 
incomplete and biased as those with the pupils. 
Parents even more than pupils wish to create a 
favorable impression and will withhold any- 
thing that they consider unfavorable. 
are also partially blind to the forces at work, 
and are often unaware of the forces motivating 
the behavior of their children. 

This all leads to the conclusion that in making 


Parents 


a case study no single source of information is 
Parents, pupils, teachers and prin- 
Club leader, 


sufficient. 
cipal should all be interviewed. 
Sunday school teacher, minister or priest may 
also be interviewed for supplementary informa- 
tion. The boy or girl must be viewed from 
many angles before he can be seen as a whole 
and thoroughly understood. 


ESTABLISHING THE VALIDITY OF THE 
Measures USEp 
The measures obtained in the study were cor 
related as follows: 


Question 


Terman Marks 
naire 

Average semester 

marks 43 
Seore on adjust- 

ment question- 

naire + .12 + .23 
Score on _ identifi- 

sation sheet — .06 — .39 — .27 
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Pupils who exhibited behavior characteristics 


commonly alleged to be symptomatic of malad- 
‘ystment tended to make low achievement. 


Pupils who signified good adjustment on the 


q restionnaire tended to make high achievement. 

At the end of the year teachers were given a 
list of all the names of the pupils included in 
this study and were asked to check off five, ten 
or fitteen names of pupils who had given them 
trouble, in classroom or out, during the year, 
with brief comments as to the nature of the 
difficulty. The names of those checked by the 
teachers were tabulated and bi-serial r’s were 
found with the measures obtained at the be- 
inning of the year as follows: 


Bi-serial r’s between a teacher designation 
of a pupil as a problem and other measures 


Average semester marks 
rman Group Test of Mental Ability 
ustment questionnaire 
ntification sheet 


It is plainly evident that teachers in this 
school consider their problems those pupils who 
show poor achievement. These pupils are also 
those who tend to have low ability as shown by 
an intelligence test. It is also interesting to 
find that these pupils who are designated as 
problems by teachers made low scores on the 
adjustment questionnaire and showed behavior 
trends commonly considered symptomatic of 
maladjustment. Further direct evidence of the 
significance of the questionnaire and identifica- 
tion sheet is not available, but there is evidence 
that they may be used at the beginning of the 
school year to help spot pupils who will de 


velop behavior and personality difficulties dur- 
ing the year to such an extent as to interfere 
with their schoo! achievement. 

There are grounds for believing that the ad 
justment questionnaire and the identification 
sheet are much more generally valuable for 
prognosticating problem pupils than the above 
correlations would indicate. The study by 
Wickman‘ shows that teachers in general are 

*E. K. Wickman, ‘‘Children’s Behavior and 


Teachers’ Attitudes,’’ Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1928, 
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not aware of personality difficulties of their 
pupils, and that behavior deviations are noticed 
only to the extent that they affect the work of 
the elassroom. The instruments undoubtedly 
help select pupils who have incipient behavior 
or personality difficulties which tend to be over 
looked by teachers. 

Eleven pupils dropped out of school before 
the end of the year so that they were not in 
cluded in the teachers’ choice of problem pupils. 
This is a factor which makes the bi-serial r’s 
lower than it would be were the total group 
rated. For these eleven who dropped out the 
average Terman score was 109 against 119 for 
those rated problems by teachers and 134 for 
those not rated problems; on the questionnaire 
the average for drop-outs was 132, for problem 
pupils 127 and for non-problem pupils 137; on 
the identification sheet the average for drop- 
outs was 19, for problem pupils 16 and for 
non-problem pupils 10. No marks for the 
drop-outs are available, but they would un 
doubtedly have been very low if the pupils had 
remained in school. The drop-outs, then, give 
an even poorer picture of adjustment than those 
designated as problems by the teachers. 

A comparison of the ten pupils making the 
lowest scores on the adjustment questionnaire 
with the ten pupils making the highest score re- 


vealed the following facts: 


Making Making 
highest lowest 
scores on scores on 
adjustment adjustment 
questionnaire questionnaire 
Designated by teach 
ers as ** prob- 
lems’? 
Not designated by 
teachers as‘‘ prob 
lems’? 


Left school 


The two pupils making low scores on the ad- 
justment questionnaire who were not recognized 
by any teachers as problems were girls. One 
was a student of good ability making all A’s 
but under some strain to keep up the good ree- 
ord which she had consistently maintained in 
elementary school. The other was a consci- 
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entious, hard-working girl of low ability who 


was considerably worried lest she fail. 
A similar tabulation of those exhibiting the 


most and fewest behavior aberrations showed 


the following: 


Many 
behavior 
character 


Few 
behavior 
character 


istics istics 
Designated by teach 
ers as ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ 7 t 
Not designated by 
teachers as ‘‘ prob 
lems’’ 3 s 





The three pupils making high identification 
sheet seores who were not designated as prob- 
lems came from homes of low cultural standing 
where bad habits of social adaptation had been 
acquired. They were not so serious, however, 
as to annoy the teachers. 

Both the adjustment questionnaire and the 
identification sheet would seem to be very sue- 
cessful in discovering at the beginning of the 
year pupils who would later be recognized as 
problems by the teachers. 


CONCLUSION 


The conelusion that this experimental work 
inevitably leads to is that high schools need 
organized programs of guidance and counsel- 
ing. Most of the problems of achievement and 
discipline may be traced back to some situation 
which presents an unsurmountable problem for 
To these problems he makes the 
Often 
these adjustments Fre- 
quently the cause of the difficulty lies in the 


the pupil. 
best adjustment of which he is capable. 
are unsatisfactory. 
school situation itself: the curriculum fails to 
offer courses that fit the needs, abilities or in- 
terests of the pupils; pupils are placed in 
groups where the work is not fitted to their 
abilities; teaching methods are faulty, or the 
school lacks a vital program of recreation and 
social activity. Or the trouble may arise in 
the home with control which is too strict or 
too lax, or feelings of inadequacy may arise 
when comparison with more successful brothers 
made. These maladjustments 


and sisters is 
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often assume the form of well-known mecha 
nisms of escape, defence, compensation, ration 
alization and the like. 

The school ought to provide for a study of 
these personality and behavior aberrations 
which would lead to their early discovery and 
diagnosis, preferably by group methods on a 
survey basis, using instruments similar to those 
this 
paper that 
problems of one kind or another later in the 
In the 


interests of the education of the whole child 


deseribed in paper. Data given in this 


indieate pupils who will become 
year can be spotted early in the year. 


every school ought to initiate a diagnostic and 
remedial program, directed not solely to the 
work of the classroom, but toward an improve- 
ment of the child’s total adjustments. 

Schools ought also to provide systematically 
The 


teacher has already proved her usefulness. 


Visiting 
The 
visiting teacher is needed to study the homes of 
problem children and to interview parents to 
discover their point of view concerning their 
children’s difficulties and adjustments. The 
school ought also to be a center for parental 


for contacts with the home. 


education through the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, study groups, round tables, bulletins, lee- 
tures and the individual] contacts of the visiting 
teacher. 
tools by means of which the personal adjust 
ments of pupils can be studied and diagnosed. 
The school ought to include this study and edu 
child” as part of its 


Science has provided some of the 


eation of the “whole 


program. 
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